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7 Ont of the blaring streets And thy sisters the daisies, are here. 
| And narrow houses of men, Chon, too, shalt grow and be glad, 
4 The seaboard express for the North Companioned of innocence now, 

P forges, and settles for flight In the long hours of jop. 

| Into the great blue summer, 

he wide sweet opulent noon. How will it be that dap, 


- farewell Ddespondency, fear, And the inexorable gong 
| Ambition, and pitiless greed, Sounds on the platform of Cime? 


Holiday 
By Bliss Carman 
| topat is this jop to-dap, And sordid nnlovely regrets ! 
| Sope, wate gs reprieve ? And thon, frail spirit in me, 


My journep-fellow these pears, 
Ont of the swellering citp, Behold, thy brothers the elms, 


{When the dark train is readp, 
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Books by the Editors of The Outlook 


Any one of the following named books will be sent by mail, free of postage, 
on receipt of price, by THE OUTLOOK CO., 13 Astor Place, New York 


LYMAN ABBOTT 
ABBOTT’S COMMENTARY ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. An aid to all Christian workers 


their work of investigation and teaching, by giving the results rather than the processes of scholarship; { 
conclusions rather than the controversies of scholars. Handy Edition—/ive volumes, 1,000 pages, sm 
8vo, price per vol., cloth, $1.50; sheep, $2.50; half morocco, $3. This edition is intended for Sunday-sch¢ 
teachers and scholars, Bible classes, and all Bible students. Vol. I., Matthew; Vol. II., Mark and Luk 
Vol. III., John; Vol. IV., Acts; Vol. V., Romans. 


THE EVOLUTION OF CHRISTIANITY. 16mo, 
gilt top, $1.25. 

CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL PROBLETIS. 
16mo, $1.25. 

JESUS OF NAZARETH. Founded on the Four 
Gospels, and Illustrated by Reference to the Man- 
ners, Customs, Religious Beliefs, and Political In- 
stitutions of his Times. Pp. 534. With Designs 
by Doré, Delaroche, Fenn, and others. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.25. 


SIGNS OF PROMISE. Cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


IN AID OF FAITH. $1.00. 

HOW TO BECOME A CHRISTIAN. 10 cer 
THE ROMAN CATHOLIC QUESTION. 10 ces 
THE SIMPLICITY OF CHRISTIANITY. 10 cen 
FOR FAMILY WORSHIP. Part I. Script 


Selections. Part II. Family Prayers. id 
cloth, $1.50; flexible morocco, $2.25. 


FAMILY PRAYERS. 12mo, cloth, 50 cents, 


NEW STREAMS IN OLD CHANNELS. $1, 
Selected from the writings of Lyman Abbott. 


W. MABIE 


SHORT STUDIES IN LITERATURE. {$1.5 


“oa IN LITERARY INTERPRETATK 


ESSAYS ON NATURE AND CULTURE. {$i 
BOOKS AND CULTURE. $1.25. 





HAMILTON 
NORSE STORIES, Retold from the Eddas. 16mo, 
$1.00. 


UNDER THE TREES AND ELSEWHERE. $1.50. 
MY STUDY FIRE. First Series. $1.50. 
MY STUDY FIRE. Second Series. $1.50. 


AMORY H. 


HEREDITY AND CHRISTIAN 
PROBLEIIS. $1.50. 

So ed, so frank and_ sensible, so 
fresh, co spiritually uplifting did I find it, 
that I hope our ministers may read it very 
generally, for it will introduce them to themes 
as fascinating as they are fruitful.—WiLL1am 
F. BLackMAN, Professor of Sociology, Yale 
University. 


SPIRIT AND LIFE: The Divine 
Influence in Human Life and 
History. $1. 


OLD WINE: NEW BOTTLES. 
Some Elemental Doctrines in 
Modern Form: “The Living 
God,” “The Holy Trinity,” 
“ What is Left of the Bible,” “ The 
Immortal Life.” 35 cents. 


THE QUESTION OF UNITY. 
75 cents. 
Aseries of papers on this important sub- 





BRADFORD 


THE PILGRIM IN OLD EN 
LAND: History, Present Con 
tion, and Outlook of the Indepen 
ent (Congregational) Churches 
England. $2.00. 


THE SISTINE TMADONNA: 
CHRISTMAS [IEDITATIO 
Japan parchment paper, 35 cents 





ject by different writers. Collected and 
edited by Dr. Bradford. 


- 


JAMES M. WHITON 


GLORIA PATRI; or, Our Talks on the Trinity. | BEYOND THE 


12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


‘TURNING-POINTS of THOUGHT 
AND CONDUCT Sermons 
preached in Carr’s Lane Chapel, 
Birmingham, 1887. 12mo, cloth, $1. 


EARLY PUPILS of the SPIRIT ; 
or, The Ethical Development 
of the Prophets of Israel. 
12mo, paper, 20 cents. 


tion of Life. 


THE DIVINE SATISFACTION. 
Third Edition. A Review of 
What Should and What Should 
Not be Thought About the Atone- 
ment. 12mo, paper, 40 cents. 


WHAT OF SAMUEL? 


12mo, 








paper, 40 cents. 


cloth, decorated, 50 cents. 


SHADOW ; or, The Res 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


NEW POINTS TO OLD TEXTS 
Sermons preached in Glasgo 
Edinburgh, and London, 1889 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


THE LAWS OF LIBERTY, af 
Other Discourses. Sermo 
preached in London, 1888. 12me 
cloth, $1.25. 


CHARLES B. SPAHR 


DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH. An Essay on the Present Distribution of Wealth in the United States 
184 pages. $1.50. Presenting the results of an investigation into the extent to which the Nation’s wealth 
is becoming concentrated in the hands of a relatively small class. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





New York City 





erhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
jablished 1855. 3 East 14th St., N.Y. 





York 2120Broad- («Dwight Method” 
School SYork City of Instruction 
Bin two years; LL.M. in three years. 
hstandards. Largest Law School in U.S. 

mdfor catalogue. GeorGce CuHass, Dean. 





iss CHISHOLM™’S ecmoor, for 
GIRLS, 15 E. 65th St.—From 
rgarten to College Preparatory. Lim- 
number of resident pupiis. 





BLEGE PREPARATORY DE- 
PARTMENT of Ethical Culture 
phoo a Madison Avenue. Boys and 
fs prevared for ary college. Opens Oct. 4. 

n $200. Percivat Cuuss, Principal. 





Elliman Gehool.— Reopens. Sept. 

& Dth. 14th year. Training class for kinder- 

One year’s course. Practice work. 
limited. 1786 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


le Misses Ely’s School for Girls 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
fsth and 86th Streets, New York 








> Graham School 
September 


30th. 
y School for Girls 
Established 1816. 
1% West 72d Street, Sherman Square. 


MRS. HAZEN’S 


burban School for Girls 
Regular and @ Special < Courses. Advantages 
snd city. ypical traing a spe- 
asses in cots ing, Housewifery. 
"Educational trips to Art Galleries an 
ms. Half-hour from New York. 
PELHAM MANOR, N. Y. 


CHOOL FOR GIRLS 
IST 83d ST.—Kindergarten to Col- 
paratory. Boarding pupils, $600. 
ise H. Ketsgy, A.M., Principal. 











Baron, New York, East Hn Street, | i 
oroughly grade 
he Misses Wreaks *oonoot tor Carls: 
College Preparatory class. 





ss Julia A. Willey (Home School) 


MISS WATSON and MISS FORBES, 
Academic and Elective Courses. 
io. West 70th Street 


“What we dowe dowell.” 


School. 


On September 20th the 
old bell will ring in 


our 59th year. ferred. 


Betts Academy 


Home are —~ the InprvipuAt are the key-notes at this 
ch 
home life—is taught Aow fg , any and receives the sersonal 
training most valuable to 4 
Preparation for Technical ‘Schools, Universities, or Business. 
New buildings with modern conveniences. 
grounds adapted for agpletics — outdoor sports of all seasons. 
Wo. J. 


I}lustrated circular on application. 
(One hour from New York.) 


Stamford, 
Conn. 


is made a partner in the companionable 


Large and beautiful 


, M.A. (Yale), Principal. 
Personal inspection pre- 





New York City 


Connecticut 





159 West 23d St., New York City. 
Original School of Industrial Art 
and Practical Design 

Seventeenth year. Instruction by letterand 
in class,in practical designing for a// branches 


of manufacture. For information address the 
President, Mrs. FLORENCE ELIZABETH Cory. 





year 


N. Y. University § eon third 
Law School 


years). EVENING CLASSES (LL. B. 
after three years). Daily sessions 3:30 to 6 
and8tolC p.m. Tuition $100. GRADUATE 
CLASSES—Twelve courses. Five obtain 
LL.M. For circulars address L. dFomm kins, 
Registrar, Washington Square, City. 





The New York School of Oratory 


and for the cure of STAMMERING. 
1244 Broadway. 


Gro. R. Puiutpes, Prin. 





AN NORMAN INSTITUTE, 230 
7lst St. and West End Av. (Founded 
1857.) Primary, Academic, Collegiate, and 
Special Students. Mme. Van Norman, Prin- 
cipal; Mrs. V.L.MatTTHeEws, Vice-Principal. 





California 





BELMONT, CAL. (In the foothills near 
San or A h ‘ 
or boys hopes to 
Belmont School Qyero2 ne conte 
dence of Eastern as well as of Western 
parents by surrounding its boys with as stim- 
ulating an intellectual, spiritual, and physi- 
cal life as is found in the best Eastern schools. 
and by offering a home which in beauty ot 
surroundings and fineness of climate for sus- 
rn work no Eastern school can hope to 
qual. It should then : Fe its boys a 
healthful impulse toward Fad thinking and 
good living, and leave with them a heritage 
of pleasant and helpful memories. |The cat- 
alogue, containing views of the school and 
a record of the colleges and technical schools 
entered by its graduates, will help to give an 
idea of its spirit and the work it is doing 
W. T. Ret, A.M. (Harvard), Head Master. 





Connecticut 





ution Theological Seminary 
700 Park Avenue, New York 
Thenext Term will begin Wednesday, Sep- 
. 1897, Faculty will meet 
ts desiring admission in the Presi- 
yy at th A.M. ingsadd will be 
P.M. he ° ming 9 rose wi 
livered by T e Rev. rvin R. 
tnt, D.D., + the ide Chapel, 
ay’ Sen 23d, at 4 p.m. Students are 
present promptly at the opening. 





hers New York, MorniNnGsIDE 
HeiGutTs, 120TH St., WEsT. 
Coll leg e —De artment of Natu- 
ral Science. Preparation 

(a) «a of science in State and city 
fal schools; (4) teachers of science in 
schools and academies; (c) supervisors 
elementary science instruction in all grades 
Public and private schools. A college 
or its equivalent required for entrance 
‘Major course. Send for circulars of 


Miss Baird’s Institute for Girls 
Norwalk, Conn.—26th year. Primary, 
Academic, and College a courses. 
Music, Art, and the Languages. Careful 
attention to morals and manners. New 
buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. % 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
The University School 


aims to teach that system of education which 
is exactly adapted to the best development 
of a boy’s mind—best fits him for college, 
professional school, or success in business. 
Results already attained prove that the 
School is conducted along right lines. Send 
for prospectus. 








Vencent C. Peck (Yale), Head Master 





Bridgeport, Conn.—Exceptional advan- 
tages for a limited number of boys at 


Park Avenue Institute 


New a, > will tell you what they are. 
for one. 


Surn B. Jonss, A-M.. Principal. 


The Curtis School 


Brookfield Center, Connecticut 

Experience, a fixed purpose, 
love for the boys and the work, 
a firm, kind discipline, and a 
recognition of the aids and limi- 
tations of heredity, have devel- 
oped here, under peculiarly favor- 
able conditions, a unique school. 
An earnest book will tell mothers 
and fathers its ideals, aims, and 
methods. 


$500. 23d year. 20 boys; no mew one over 
13 years old. Homelike single rooms. 


FREDERICK S. CURTIS, Principal. 








The Cheshire Academy 


(The Episcopal Academy ef Connecticut) 
The 104th Year 
The next term begins Sept. 14, 1897. 
A Preparatory pone f the highest order 
for College or for business. | 
Er Davipson Woopsury, M.A., Principal, 
Cheshire, Conn. 





The Housatonic Valley Institute 


CORNWALL, CONN. 


Home School for 10 Boys. For catalogue 
address H. B. MACFARLAND, Principal. 





F'Sors. Academy. A Home for 
Boys.—#450. Your boy needs sym 

thy in his work and troubles. FRANCIS 

Brewer, A.M., Principal, Fairfield, Conn, 


Greenwich Academy and 
Home School for Ten Boys 


Greenwich, Connecticut. 


The few boys admitted carefully 
selected. Noundesirable pupil allowed 
to remain. Genuine home. Special 
attention to development of literary 
taste. Individual instruction when 
needed. Three complete courses. Lo- 
cation exceptionally healthful and 
attractive. 72d year of Academy and 
18th of home. J. H. ROOT, Principal. 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





Connecticut 


District of Columbia 


Maryland 





WOODSIDE SEMINARY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


A beautiful home school, de- 
lightfully located City advan- 
tages for culture. Write for 


ook/let. 
Miss Sara J. Smith, Prin. 


Miss J. B. BURBANK’S 
Family School for Young Girls 
714 Asy. Ave., Hartford, Conn. 








THE 
HOTCHKISS SCHOOL 
LAKEVILLE, CONN. 

Prepares for the best colleges and scientific 


schools. The next year begins Sept. 15, 1897. 
EDWARD G., COY, Head Master. 





LAKEVILLE, CONN. 


TACONIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Conducted on the principles of the New 
Education. College preparation. 
Exiza Harpy Lorp, Principal. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Ph.D., 
Frank M. McMurry, Ph.D., 
Advisers to the Faculty. 


Mrs. and Miss CADY’S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


56 Hillthouse Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 
Finishing and College-Preparatory courses 
of study. One hourand a half irom N. Y. 








Yale Divinity School 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Term opens Sept. 30. For catalogues or 


nformationeddress Prof. G. B. STEVENs. 





R. DICKINSON’S SCHOOL for 
BOYS, Norfolk, Litchfield Co., 
Conn.—“ A reputation for thorough personal 
training and healthful influences.” For ilius- 
trated circular. with references, address 
EnrRY N. Dickinson, A.M., Principal. 





OXWOOD SCHOOL for GIRLS 
, Old Lyme, Connecticut 
Elective or College Preparatory. Native 
French, Music, and Art. 
Mrs. RICHARD SILL GRISWOLD. 





STAMFORD, ConNECTICUT. 
MISS LOW’S ARDING AND 
_DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Miss Low and Miss Hevwoop, Principals. 


MI. VERNON 
SEMINARY 


Corner M and Eleventh Sts. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Boarding and Day School for 
Young Ladies. Twenty-third 
year opens September thirtieth. 
For illustrated -Year Book apply 
to the Principal, 

Mrs. ELIZABETH J. SOMERS. 





Miss Sherman’s School for Girls 


Regular and special courses. 
1215 1°th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C 





District oF Co.um mA Washington. 
ench an 
Chevy Chase gnglish School 
for Girls. Suburb of Washington. French the 
language of the house. Princ ipa Mile.L.M. 
Bouligny. Assistant Principal,’ Miss C. Petti- 
grew. p. O. Station E, Washington, D. C. 





1224 & 1226 15th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


STUART SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Academic, Collegiate, and Optionai Courses. 
Moderate terms. Special advantages for Post 
Graduates. Miss CLaupta Stuart, Prin. 





Germany 


ASPERICAN HOrPESCHOOL 


BERLIN, GERMANY 


FOUNDED 1886 ss 
Mrs. MARY B. WILLARD, Principal. 
The next school year opens Sept. 29. Part 
leaves New York Sept. 16. For circulars ad- 
dress the Principal, care of BALDWIN 
and BOSTON, 6 Broadway, New York City 











Illinois 
Opens the 


MONTICELLO 60th year 


Sept. 23. Full and Superior Faculty Depart- 
ments for English, Latin, Greek. German, 
French, Science, Music, Art. Address 

Miss H. N. HAsKBLL., Prin , Godfrey, Ill. 





Wallingford, Conn. 
The Choate Schoo! for Boys 


MARK PITMAN, A.M., Principal 
References: 

Hon. Wm. G. Choate, New Vork; 

Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D., Boston. 





(Formerly Younc 

HAYDEN HALL Lapses’ INsTITUTR) 
Windsor, Conn. A Home School for 
Girls of all ages. Its certificate admits to 
five colleges. Thorough instruction and kind 
care. Terms $350 to $500._ For circulars ad- 
dress Miss J. S. WILLIAMS, Prin. 





District of Columbia 


Maine 


Yarmouth, Maine.—North Yarmouth 
Academy. Thorough preparation for Har- 
vard, Bowdoin, Wellesley, and other leading 
Colleges. Delightful location. Terms mod- 
erate. Rev. B. P. Snow, A.M., Prin. 





Maryland 





Nowe Dame of Maryland.—College 
for Young Women and Preparatory 
School for Girls. Extensive Grounds. Lo- 
cation Unsurrassed. Suburb of Ealtimore. 
Spacious. Buildings, completely Equipped. 
Charles Street Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 





Briss Buitpinc, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Bliss School of Electricity 


The only institution teaching practical elec- 
trical engineering exclusively. Laboratory 
equipment excellent. Courses open October 
Ist. Catalogue on application. 





Edgeworth 
Boarding and Day School 
For Girls. Reopens September 23, 1897. 
35th year. Mrs. H. P. Le*ersyre, Principal. 
Miss E. D. Hunttey, Associate. Principal. 
122 and 124 W.F rank lin Street, Baltimore, Md. 





THE JOHNS HOP 
UNIVERSITY 


BALTIMORE 


Announcements of the Gradua 
Mecical, and Collegiate Courses { 
the academic year beginning Oct 
ber 1, 1897, are now ready and m 
be had on application to the Reg 
trar of the University. 





raining School of Baltimore Kind 
garten Association. Junior, Senior, 
Graduate Courses. A Course for Directa 
of Normal Classes, one in Primary Metho 
and a Mother’s Class. Lectures hon 0 
inent Lecturers. Address Wiss C. i 
Hart, The Northampton, Baltimore. Md 





Massachusetts 


‘ Certificate admits 
ey. 
Miss Vryling Wilder Buffum,A.B., Princip 


AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL Fd 
GIRLS 





AMHERST, MASS. 
The Terrace School for 


BACKWARD BOY; 


Special care and_ individual instructi 
given. Number limited to twelve 
Mrs. W. D. Herrick 





ANDOVER, MASS. 


ABBOT ACADEMY you's 


Begins its 69th year September léth, offe 

three Seminary Courses of studies and 

College fitting Course. _ ay 
Miss Laura S. Watson, Principal 





AUBURNDALE (10 miles from Boston 
Lasell Seminary for Young Wo 


Suggests to parents seeking a good schd 
consideration of the following points m 
methods: 
Ist. Its special care of health. : 
Resident Nurse supervising work, diet, 
exercise: abundant food in good vary’ 
well cooked; early and long sleep; ai 
gymnasium furnished by Dr. Sargent, 
Harvard; bowling-alley and swimming-ta! 
no regular or foreknown examinatiors, et¢ 
2d. Its broadly pianned course of study. 
Boston proximity both necessitates a 
helps to furnish the best, of teachers, incle 
ing many specialists; with one hundred 
twenty pupils, a faculty of thirty. Fourye 
course; 2 some thing's equal to college wor 
in others, planned rather for home a 
womanly life. Two stucies required, 
two to be chosen from a list of eight orté 
electives. One preparatory year. Spec 
students admitted if eighteen years or 0v4 
or duates of High Schools. 
. Its homelike air and character. 
Training in self- 
ber (many decl y 
room); perscnal oversi 
ners. care of person, room, etc.; C0 
not stinted. , 
4th. Its handiwork and other unusual ¢ 
artments. : ‘ 
: Pioneer school in_scientfic, teaching 
Cooking, Millinery, Dress-cutting, Busine 
Law for Women, Home Sanitation, 9¥4 
ming. “ 
Regular expense for school year, $50. 
illustrated catalogue address (mentio® 
Tue OuTLooK) C. C. BRacnon, Prince 








_—_—— 


Boylston 
CH: 


| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





Massachusetts 






































Boylston, cor. Berkeley Sts. 1 Back, ay, Becton. 
Hn CM HALL SCHOO 

Seventieth year opens sen pang 
Thorough Pee aration for Colleges and 
Professional ‘ Schools. Full ammar and 
igh School Courses. In all classes Special 

Sudentsare received. Particular attention 
preparation for popes Institute of 

Technology. Send for 1897 Catal agpes 

TayLor, DEMERITTE, AND HAGAR. 


Boston University 


Law School 
New Hall, Ashburton ¥ipeo, Basson, Mass. 


EDMUND’ BENNETT, Dean. 


Y 


Gradua 
ourses 

ing Oct 
rand m 
he Reg 











AMHERST, MASS. 
irs, W. F. Stearns’s Home School 
ror YouNG Lapigs. Reopens Sept. 21, 1897. 


ore Kind 
, Senior, 
irectd 


or 
Metho 
from oe 


13, Md 





chool of Dapate Science and 
Christian Work, B. Y. W. C. A.— 
Courses for Teachers, Matrons, Home-mak- 
IS, wit Missionaries, Pastor's Assistants, 
YW.C, A. Secretaries. etc. Tenth year. 
Address for circulars Miss L. L. SHERMAN, 
= (formerly of D. L. Moody’s Train- 
School), 52 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 


le Cambridge School 


lASelect Schoo! for Girls. Comforts of home 
MR. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


{OOL Fd 
3. Reopel 
te admits 
B., Princip 





‘S. 
»01 for 


BO 


| instructi 





BRADFORD ACADEMY 


Founded 1803. For the higher education 
preg women. Classical and Scientific 
of study, also ae and Option- 


Year beans ns Sept. 
Miss I Allen 
i. 
un: 


i ofr SHERMAN HALE, 


odies ad@MCANTON, MASS. School for Girls. 
Nea Boston. Miss S. W. AMES, Pnn, 


ve 
. HERRICK 


ASS. 
For 





Principe 





Concord, Mass. 

nits HOME 
tive Gymnastics a specialt 
Plover Hill Heath, Maen, 2 


MIs er Jens . J. 
» Cor- 
rom Bosto Address 


ng Wome 


good sch 
- points in 





t plebank Boys’ School Danvers, 


mec ially adapted to young boys. }. 


york, diet, napal, Henry N. DENORMANDIE. 


d varity 
sleep; af 


“Sargent, t ith atonic Hall Great pexvingten, 


inatiors, (Ql School for Girls amo’ “7 Berkshire 
se of study. IMMills, Sly Miss f M. WARREN. 

essitates a 
ichers, incl 








 -~ Greenfield, Mass. 

college respect Hill School for Girls 
fo PORT Roe 
cats ae Mis ay. Clark, } Principals. 





0 Lowell (op- 
oe Hall site Rogers 
nail Park). Home School for girls and 
Ag Certificate admits to Smith, 
Wellesley, and Wells. Reopens 
al Mrs. pens, $750. Address the Prin- 

i" P. UnpERHILL, M.A. 


atc. + 


: teaching 
ting, Busine 


i) L 
—_— , IER HOME SCHOOL 
ear, $500, F RRIMAC » MASS., where a limited 
. (mention - 1 der 0 ins. are received into satannees 





The Leading 


Buildings beautiful. 
escapes. Conservatory. 
Everything. 

Oice Christian Faculty. 
Parents’ wishes consulted. 
tory. Seminary, Eclectic, 


ear, Address Sor Illustrated Catal aru, 


Fine School Roems. 
Courses offered, chorough and /ibera/ in any subject—Prepara- 
Diploma attests work equivalent to or identical with Freshman 


CRAGGENCROFT 


(In the heart of Nature’s pleasures and picturesqueness, her health and her peace.) 

Classical Institute in the Northwest for Young Ladies 
DULUTH, MINNESOTA 

A Bluff: Lake Superior, Minnesota Ranges in full view: Air. a constant tonic, lan 

largely overcome, indifferent health invigorated. 

Appointments complete. 


or 
Two-thirds the energy does the wor. 


Steam. Electricity. Single beds. Fire- 


Free from “ zvonclad courses for ail.” 


y. JoHN Mason Duncan, A.M., President, 





Massachusetts 


Massachusetts 





Wheaton Seminary 


for Young Women 
NORTON, MASS. 

College preparatory and seminary courses. 
Also special and advanced 28 miles from 
Boston. 63d year opens Sept. 15. For illus- 
trated prospectus ac dress the President, 

Rev. SAMUEL V. CoLe. 





DUMMER ACADEMY 


Boys’ Home School. College preparation. 
ERLEY L. Horne, So. Byfield, Mass. 





Kindergarten Training Class 
Springfield Industrial Institute 


Miss Hatrtig TwicHe tt, Principal. 





“ryvhe Elms.’’—Home, Day, and Music 
School for Girls. English, Music, Spe- 
cial, and College Preparatory Courses. Cer- 
tificate admits to Vassar. Smith,and Wellesley. 
Miss Charlotte W. Porter, Principal, 
Springfield, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY HILLs. 
Wellesley Hills School for Girls 
Fourteen miles from Boston. Prepares for 

Wellesiey and other Colleges. Special 

classes for those not desiring a College 

ourse. Numbers limited. Reopens Sept. 30, 

897. Miss SaRAH E. LAUGHTON, Principal. 


HowardSeminary|; 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 
A HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Healthfully located twenty-five miles from 
Boston. Exceilent care and many advan- 
tages. For circulars address 

R. W. Girrorp, A.B., Principal. 








WESLEYAN ACADEIIY 


Wilbraham, Mass. Both Sexes. Nine 
Courses. _ papeaasets in Classics, Art, and 
Music. ged endowment insures su- 


perior E - — at moderate expense. 
8lst year opens Sept. 15, 1897. For cata- 
logue address 

EV. WM. R. NEWHALL, Pnucipal. 





MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL 


Worcester, Mass.—An English, French, 
and German Home and Day School for Girls. 
College Preparatory, Intermediate, Academic, 
Literary, Music, and Special courses. Excel- 
lent gymnasium. Send for Illustrated Manual. 





Lee Academy.—Prepares boys 
for college or scientific school. Build- 
ings of modern construction. New Science 
all, seven groups of laboratories. Manual 
training. Infirmary. Gymnasium. Oval and 
cinder track. 64th ee begins Sept. 8, ’97. 





yw, Principe sient a tege SS ot 
Risa 





D.W. Abercrombie, A.M., Prin., Worcester. 


Froebel School 
and Kindergarten Normal Class 
Thorough preparation for Kindergarten 
work. Theory and practice combined. Di- 
= me establishes competency of student. 
umber of students limited; none admitted 
without requisite. Oy pe Correspond- 
ence invite Miss ANNIE CootipGe Rust, 

80 West Street, Worcester, Mass. 





The mientene Military Academy.— 
42d year Sept.15. Full P:eparation for College, 
Scientitic School, or Business. Careful Super- 
vision; Home Influences; Small Classes. 
oaen ALDEN SHAw, A.M., Head Master 
orcester, Mass. (“* The Academic City ”). 





Michigan 





Detroit. Mich, - DETROIT HOME 
AND DAY SCHOOL, 20th year opers 
—_ 22. Certificate admits to Vassar, Wel- 
lesley, and University of Michigan. 20 re- 
ceived in the School tamuily. 

ELLA M. Liccett, A.M., Principal. 
JEANNETTE M. LiGcertT, Associate. 





Missouri 





Hosmer Hall School for Girls 


St. Louis.-l4th year. Academic and Coilege 
Preparatory. Martha H. Mathews, Principal. 





New Hampshire 





The Phillips Exeter Academy 


The 115th ae begins Sept. 15, 1897. 
high sand Scholars mes awarded to students of 
standing. For Catalogue and illus- 

high Sapgtement address 
HARLAN P. Amen, Principal, Exeter, N.H. 





COLBY ACADEMY Newt gndon, 


$200 to $250a Year. Co-educational., 45th Year. 
d a, Catalogue. 
Rev. Gero. Gi.8, PRESIDENT. 





New Jersey 


IVY HALL xewSemes. 


lege Preparatory School for Home Certifi- 
cate admits to Smith. Established 1861. 
Mrs. J. ALLEN MAXWELL, Principal. 





Bridgeton, 
ped ersey. 





ordentown Military Institute 
Bordentown, N. J. Prepares for all 
colleges. Government, a combination of pa- 
renta and military. Rey. T. H. LANDON, 
A.M., Prin. Capt. T.D. LANDON, Com’d’t. 





Bordentown, New Jersey.—Bordentown 
Female College. A home schoo! for girls, 
beautifully situated on the banks of — Del: 
anne. et y send you our catalogu 
or Blaisdell, D.D., President. 
Beak} Shultz A.M; Head Master. 





EuizapetH, New Jersey. 
MRS. ARTHUR W. KNAPP’S 
Home and Day 





hool. 
Certificate admits to Smith and Wellesley 











SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





New Jersey 


New Jersey 





urlington Academy 

BURLINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 
The aim of this school is to train 
Christian gentlemen. The essentials 
for scholarly work are here. Sunny, 
comfortable buildings ; large, beauti- 
ful grounds on the Delaware River, 
and perfect hygienic conditions. 
Exceptionally broad curriculum. 
Prepares for sophomore year in 

college. Terms low. 


References: The Very Rev. Dean 
Hoffman, General Theological Sem- 
inary, New York; The Right Revs. 
Bishop Scarborough, of Trenton ; Bishop 
Nealy, of Maine ; Bishop Niles, of New 
Hampshire, and The Rev. Dr. Bradley, 

- of St. Agnes s Chapel, New York. 
Tue Rev. C. E. O. Nicuots, Head Master. 





OPPOSITE N. Y. CITY 
ORALDOON INSTITUTE FOR 
Kindergarten through Col- 
a Scholarships in every class. 
Ck —< country advantages. 16 acres. Low 
terms. Special to missionaries’ and minis- 
ters’ ‘chil ren. Christian home. I\lustrated 
circular. Rev. GEorGE DonaALpson, Ph.D., 

Edgewater-on-Hudson, New Jersey. 





SERS WOED. F N. sf (14 miles from 


DWIGHT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Sth year. Advantages of city and country 
Special attention pres, tocollege prepara 
tion. Regular and special courses. 

Principals, Miss CREIGHTON, Miss FARRAR. 





ACKETTSTOWN INSTITUTE, 
Hackettstown, New Jersey. 
Co-educational. ay for the best Col- 
lease Music, Art, Elocution, | Commer- 

Branches. Best building of its class. 
Location unsurpassed on 5 perannum. Cata- 
logue free. Rev.W.P.Ferguson,Ph.D.,Pres. 





EDDIE INSTITUTE, Hightstown, 

at tepares for College, Scientific 

Schools, Teach Ine Business. Courses in 

German, French usic, Art. aero sexes. 
30th year opens a Set: 15th. Addre 

Rev. JOS PERRY, Pht D., Prin. 





THE LAKEWOOD,N.J. 
OAKS THE MISSES FARRINGTONS' 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES AND GIRLS. 

12th year. College P t S 1 
Courses. ‘New Buildings,“ Heatthiat ct 
mate Le the Pines. Outdoor sports all winter. 


rincipals refer by kind permissio 
to the Editor. Rev. LyMAN AszBott D.D ’ 





Zi ae secret a orm Thomas Arnold’s influence 

over his pupii rsonal contact. Boys 

— sympathy pow they cannot be perman- 
ently ib aoe till they feel they have it. 


Lakewood aaa... 
Heights moral intellectual —r.F 
School JAMES, W. MOREY, I. 


Miss Gerrish’s School for Girls 





Montclair Military Academy 

Montclair, N.J. 
A good gymnasium takes the place 
of a school physician with us. Gen- 
eral and special gymnastic training 
is a part of the daily routine. 


We gladly send our catalogue, but much 

prefer that parents should visit the school. 

J. G. MacVICAR, Head Master. 

Lieut. BLANToN C. WELSH, West Point ’82, 
Com’d’t. 





Morristown J...MISS DANA’S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS will reopen 
Sept. 22nd. Certificate admits to Smith. 
Wellesley, and Baltimore College. Music and 
art. Resident native French and German 
teachers. Nearness to New York affords 
special advantages. Boarding pupils, $700.00. 


Mt. Holly Academy 


or detaled by no swimming-tank; no 
offeer iled by Secsetory, of War; no cat- 
al —_ oi ly a substantial school—semi- 
milita fits by certificates to Med. 
cpt. , Rutgers, and other leading 
colleges. * Soh to 0 Pato accordin; ng ts to age. 
Apply to R. F. Loos, Mt. Holly, Zz. 








SS TOWNSEND’S SCHOOL 

FOR GIRLS.—Academic and college 

preparatory departments. Special courses. 
tk Place, Newark, New Jersey. 





LLASSICAL AND | ere” pal 
SCHOOL for Boys, og j.— 
Ten sesident part. Refined home. $600. 20 
miles from . _WM._A. SreBeER. 
Registrar, 1078 Busha Ave., Brooklyn. 





UMMIT, N.J. Kent Place School 
for Girls. Estate of Chancellor Kent. 
Certificate admits to Wellesley, Smith 
and Vassar. Mrs. Sarah Woodman Pau 
(formerly of Wellesley Coe, Princi- 
al. President of Board of Directors, 
amilton W. Mabie, L.H.D. 





New York 





155 Washiggten five. Albany, N. Y.— 
Albany Fem cademy. Four 
courses of study. ee er school year. For cat- 
alogue address Lucy A. Plympton, Principal. 





Cayuga Lake 
Military Academy 


AURORA, NEW YORK 
Under ex-officer U.S.A. Faculty of spe- 


cialists. Prepares for all colleges and both 
po eamgeawed schools. Military discipline. 


og ear. Send for catalogue 
1. v SA E. STOLB ND, Supt. 


Cazenovia, N.Y.—_Cazenovia Seminary. 
Both weane. $192 per annum. Facilities un- 
surpassed. Catalogue free. Address the 
President, Carlton C. Wilbor, Ph.D., D.D. 








The Lady Jane Grey School 


Girls. 





Collegiate and special courses - study. 
patton New Jerse 


gon for 


Wells College 


AURORA, N. Y. 





A college for women. 
logue and full information about entrano 
requirements, courses of study, scholar 
ships, expenses, and the aims of the co 
lege, write to the — 





ALL GRADES, BOYS AND GIRL 
Friends School s“Rrvorim 


Friends Seminary * 


Circular onapplication, 50 necked St. mr 





160_Joralemon § 


Miss Katha Bs a 
School for Girls vantage cit 


lar ——- for school year, $830, 
Circulars upon application. 





HE MISSES eg cog oe 


Anattractive residence or out-of-town pupi 
desiring to attend the Packer Institute an 
lecture ceurses of the Brooklyn Institutes 
Arts and Sciences, or students in musi 
Fine musical and miscellaneous library. 


PLUMB 
Ph 





Buffalo Semina 


Bs Pbalbacer pond Trincipal 


GRANGER PLACE si 


New and strong financial arte 
Special attention given to college prep 
tion by college-bred instruc tors. 
admits to leading colleges 





Music, art, “gymnasium, "lectures. 
‘Twenty-second year begins Sept. 
1897. Endorsed by Augustus a 
D.D., oa Rochester . — 
preme Court, Canand — 
SAMUEL CO 
(Amherst), PL i 


New York Military A caée 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

The leading military school in , 

Separate building and equ 


ment for young boys. 
For catalogue, address the Superintendet 








om . Coldenham, N.Y.—The §, 
Farm. Training School for, backs 
mentally feeble children. | 


Mrs. Hyde and Daughters’ Home School for 
Special and regular courses. Prepara- 
liege and European travel. ‘Aaaress 





Mrs. JANgz Grey Hypkg, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





New York 





Pennsylvania 


Rhode Island 





















1 gsley School 
Mrganized 1890, and named for Rev. 
RLES Bm, Advantages of city 
country life, unequalled course of study, 
‘htfulsurroundings. For illustrated cat- 
ne and references address Miss HELENA 
on LowpeN, Principal, Yonkers-on- 
on, 17 miles from New York City. 





North Carolina 





Davis Military School, 
Winston, North Carolina. Pre- 
fe. pares for any College or Uni- 
SS versity, or gives complete | = 
ness college course. 

. prepared by us ever failed 4 
pass examinations for West 
. and Annapolis. Fine climate. Low 


he ca Write for Catalogue. 








Ohio 
ANKLIN COLLEGE, NEW. 
ATHENS, O. %3d year. Sent out 


Senators, Governors, and 340 Ministers. 
cost $140 a year; $ courses, course for 
D., Ph. odes ; catalog free, with plan to 
funds. | W. A. Wittrams, D.D., Pres. 





:Ohio Military Institute, College 

Cincinnati. Terms $375. Prepares for 
lege or West Point. Faculty unexception- 
Address Rev. Joun H. Ery, Regent. 





i Prospect Street, Cleveland, O. 


Mittleberger’s School for Girls 


np s for all Colleges open to womer. 
term begins September 23. 












DLUMBUS, O., 151 E. Broad St.—Miss 
Phelps’ English and Classi onl 
for Girls. College Preparatory, 
ar,and Elective Courses. Special ad- 
fagesin Music and Art. Resident native 
mand German teachers. 


[nstitute 
in musi¢ 
brary. 





na 
rculars, a 
PY, 


chOO 


rua, Ne 
anagemen 


—“ College, New Athens, O.— 
Md Year. Sent out U._S. Senators, 
mors, and 340 Ministers. Total cost $140 
+8 courses, course for me * 

“tal free, with plan to earn — 
A. Wittiams, D.D., 
















OBERLIN, 0. 
ERLIN COLLEGE 


a Erulning for Women. Two years’ 















ge prepa Course. Theory and practice of 
Certifi stics. Year opens September 22. For 
hout exall address DELPHiNE HANNA, M.D. 


A diplon 
~ Sept. 4 
H. Stroa 
gical Sem 
Justice 


EY, AB 
al. 


\ cade 


N.Y. 





BERLIN 
COLLEGE 


College, the Theological Semi- 

the Conservatory of Music, 
lemy. 

fallterm begi September 22. Full 

mation from i tocsmneee, . ¥ 


uSR. SEVERANCE, Oberlin, Ohio 





hool in td 


. Te 
and equi eS LAW’S FROEBEL 


. bk UTE, 2313 Ashland Avenue, 

+4 Training School for Kinder- 
nh rticate and Diploma Courses. 
= aE | raat of six 


perintends M.D , Principal. 


Miss Baldwin’s School for ciris 
BRYN MAWR, PA. 
er ry to Bryn Mawr College. 

Miss FLoRENCE Ba.pwin, Principal. Within 
six years more than sixty pupils have entered 
Bryn Mawr tate Sanit from this school. Cer- 
tificate adm mits te Smith, Vassar, and Welles- 
ley. Digeme given in both General and 
College-Preparatery Courses. Fine, fire- 
proof stone building. acres beautiful 
grounds, Vor crcula addresstheSe etary. 
9, Bustleton, near 
St. Luke’s Fyfe elphia, Pa. 
A school of the highest class in an_excep- 
tionally se location. St. Luke’s boys 
now in vard, Princeton, Univ. of Pa. 
Fale, i de Than est Point, Mass. Inst. of 
Tiustrated catalogue. 
. Strout, M.A., Principal. 


Walnut Lane School 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 
Reopens Sept. 23d. Academic and College 

Preparatory courses. 
ma 2. PE RICHARDS, Prin. 
Miss S. L. TRACY, A.M., Associate. 





CuHAs. 








eS STEVENS SCHOOL for 
ea ee preparatory boneding. 
=< Gay sch Hook, Be peor ews gins September 
Dripps, Princ’ = 
W. Chelten Ave., German town, ‘pal 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. Opens Sept. 
29. Established in 1850. Twenty minutes 
from Philadelphia, two hours from New 
York. For circular, apply to Principals, 
Frances E. Baynes evewea J. EASTMAN, 
Ogontz School P. O 








Cheltenham Military Academy 


Founeytwonts a’s leading potegntey s school, 
under the mi —{ a For illustrated 
catalogue addre: IcE, Ph.D., 
Ogontz, near 





n Cc 
Phila aishie. Pa. 


NEWPORT, R. I. 


Small Boarding School for Boys 


JOHN_ B. DIMAN (Harvard, A.M. -}s 
Head Master. Treparados for any Co 
lege or Scientific School. Circular and refer- 
ences sent upon application. 





r. W. C. Langdon’s Boarding and 
M Day School for Boys. Small number. 
Individual system. Family lite. Applica- 
tions for next year received until Sept. 1. 
68 College Street, Providence, R. I 





Tennessee 


WARD SEMINARY Nashville, 








For girls. Ideal climate; jal hemes 
best advantages. $275 to $000. 33d year, 
Sept. 15. Illus. catalogue. 

Vermont 





Vermont Academy 


Coeducational. College Preparatory and 
Academic Courses. S ecial Departments in 
Music and Art. itary Instruction for 
Boys, under Officer detailed by Secretary of 
ar. Physical Training for Girls. Infirmary 
with Trained Nurse. Certificate admits 
to best colleges. 
Epwarp ELLEry, Prin., Saxton’s River,'Vt. 





Virginia 





O}d Church, «Rose Dale” Home School 


irgin 
For Both Sexes. Resident teachers; 
pupils enter best colleges ; beautiful grounds; 
climate delightful; pure water; special care 
to backward pupils; gymnasium and other 
sports. {onventent to Danville. R.R. sys- 
tem andC.&O.R.R. Catalogue. Fifth year 
begins Se pai 1897. 

Tuos. P. DARRACOTT,M D.,Ph.D. . Principal 





ge py Philadelphia, N. College 
Ave. and 2ist St.—Woman’s Medical 
College of fanny The row 
depth Annual —. = Sept, 29 
A four years’ urse oO thy 
Quizzes, ee Ey and Clinical work 
offers superior advantages. Students are 
admitted to the clinics of city hospitals. A Ad- 
dress CLARA MARSHALL, M 





= WALNUT STREET SEM- 

ARY for Young Ladies. 31st year 

= ny 29.. Collegiate, Eclectic, and 

reparatory. Modern Languages Music, 

Art, Elocution. Mrs. REBECCA ICKSON 

LONG, Sringpel. successor to Mrs. Henrietta 
Kutz, 2045 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





* An Ideal School Town.” 
Hon. John Wanamaker. 
West Chester, Pa.—‘‘ Education 1s not the 
preqaration for life; it 7slife.”” Fontgarth 
all. Home School for Girls. College fs Pre 
aration. Mrs, Mary Schreiner-Smit "M. 





TLL AMAL ORT DICKINSON 

SE NARY.— Both sexes. Regu- 

larand lectins Courses. Degrees conferred. 

Fits for —_e, = Music, Art, Modern Lan- 

fhe specialti Steam heat, electric 
ht, home coulaet, Write for catalog. 

J.Gray,D.D., President, Williamsport, Pa 












2 Sycamon AM SEMINARY,Zz. ill 
oF ackwad mat eo aad Mei cad Soasknary nom 
sand } 
et TER Heten Recursananr SCO per year 


reas School of Elocution and 
Oratory, Odd Fellows’ hee Pull. 
24th year. 34-page catalogue. 





SHOEMAKER and Geo. B. erro Pdndieks. 


ethel Military Academy, Virginia. 
— Value $100,000. Located 5% miles from 
Washingtonin Northern Virginia Prepares 
for ee study and for business. Charges 
extremely low. Patronage from 22 States. 
es yt for illustrated catalogue, 
McIntyre, near Warrenton, Va. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


THE TEMPORARY HOME AND 
DAY NURSERY, Worcester, Mass., 
desires a teacher, one who has had kinder- 

rten training, to take charge of the chil- 
a ren’s department of their work Septeqsber 
first Address Mrs. W W. RICE, 9 Bow- 
doin St., Worcester, Mass. 


WANTED.—A Young Woman’s Chris- 
tian Association wants a young woman as 
cashier ard typewriter. Only efficient and 
earnest workers need apply to Mrs. C. E. 
BEEBE, Quogue, L. I. 


WANTED-—By intelligent young wo- 
man, position as companion and nurse to 
invalid. Wide experience with: nervous peo- 

le. Best reference. S. 

anbury, Conn. 


WANTED, by a trained nurse, a posi- 
tion as nurse or attendant to invalid lady; 
comfortable home desired. Excellent refer- 
ences, Address A.F., No.4,163, The Outlook. 








, Drawer A, 


LADY speaking French and German 
(10 years on the Continent) desires remu- 
nerative occupation. References enenenged. 





T. P., No. 4,165, care of The Outlook. 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





New York 


Ithaca, New York. “ 

Ithaca Conservatory of Music 

FACULTY: W. Grant Ecsert, Musi- 
cal Director, violin; pupil of Kruse, Jacob 
sen, Joachim. Aime LACHAUME, piano; 
graduate Paris Conserv., winner of Ist prize 
iano; pupil of Mathias, Thomas, Dubois, 
Jeliber, Massenet. GEorGE M. CHADWICK 
pipe organ, piano; pupil of Perabo; several 
yrs. experience. Mrs. Aricze EMERSON, 
piano; pupil of Carl Baermann at Munich; 
7 yrs. first asst. at Wellesley, Mrs. GEr- 
TRUDE WALKER-EGBERT, voice: pupil of 
Jou’ we Matilde Anderson. Berlin. 





OHN EALL, voice; winner of the 

. E. C. Hayden medal, 1890; 2 yrs. director 
Coll. of Music, Bloomington, I1l.; later pupil 
of Vannuncini, Florence, Italy. WiL'1Am 
L. Woop, voice; several yrs. exper. teaching 
in N.Y. Grorce C, Witttams, O.B., elo- 
cution and oratory; 3 yrs. Pres. Coll. of 
Oratory, Lincoln, Neb. Minnow GILium, 
elocution, guitar, banjo, mandolin ; formerly 
of the Conserv. of Music, Lincoln, Neb. 
EstHerR May Wanzer, physical culture; 
Eyrtpate in. normal course Allen Gym. 
M. Puitip BriGaAnnr, Italian, fencing ; na- 
tive Italian; grad. Nat’l Fencing Acad., 
Naples. Patrick Conway, band _and or- 
chestral instruments. JosepH FRANCIS 
Hickey, banjo, mandolin, guitar; 19 yrs. ex- 

rience. Epwin C. TicHENoR, ’cello. Miss 
-ENA MARrsh, violin; pupil of W. Grant 
Egbert. Dr. ct. P VERGAUVEN, French, 
German: instructor Cornell Univ. Others 
to beadded. Send for catalog. 





jollegiate Institute for 

Women and_ Girls. 
1854. Regular and Elective Courses. 
partrrents in Music, Art, Elocution. 

illustrated catalogue address JOS. E.KIN 
D.D., President, Fort E¢ward, N. Y. 


DELAWARE 
LITERARY INSTITUTE 


FRANKLIN, N. Y. 
Co-educational. 63d year. Hassent students 
to 23 colleges; they have taken high honors. 
You need not pay $400-$600 if you wish to 
send your boys and girls to_a high-grade 
school; $185 pays all bills. We also have 

ome for 6 small boys. Circulars free. . 
EvLmer ELtsworTH FrRencu, A.M., Prin. 


Youn 
Establishe 








Colgate Academy Hamilton, 


A Boys’ School; prepares for College and 
he Scientific School. Certificate admits to 
varicus Colleges. Fully equipped gymna- 
sium. Ample grounds for athletic games. 
Address FF. L. Shepardson, Prin. 





HILDREN’S HOME SCHOOL in 
country, $12 to $20 monthly. Fall term 
opens Sept. 6. rs. BURNHAM, 
Box 112, Harrison, New York. 





Miss Bennett’s School for Girls 


Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
An exceptional school with the most desira- 
ble school features; 20 miles from New 
York. Refers to Charles Dudley Warner, &c 
Apply to the Principals, Miss ELEANOR W, 
Ross, Miss May F. BENNETT. 


ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL 
MANLIUS, N. Y. 
Next term begins September 16th, 1897. 
Apply to WM. VERBECK, A.M 








Ihe Misses Lockwood’s Collegiate 

School for Girls, Mount Vernon, N.Y., 

one-half hour from NewYork. Pleasant home. 
Thorough preparation. Terms moderate. 


7; 
THE MISSES MACKIE’S 
School for Girls, Newburgh, N. Y. 
2d year. Academic, Advanced, and College 
reparato : Diplomas given 1 





Courses. | 
each. Certificate admits to Vassarand Wel- 
lesley. Special courses in Art, Music, and Lit- 

rature. One anda half hours from NewYork, 





Nyack -on-the- 
Hudson 


= 


ROCKLAND INSTITUT! 


‘ The object of this pj 
ure is to catch the ey 
The originals » N 
little horses are sure 
catch the Boy. Nooth 
school has such anatt 

ive outfit. These |i 
animals are for the bo 
ree use. We think 
other school can say, 
we can, ** Not a case 
illness the past year.” 


It isa Boy’s Home Life Preparatory School in its highest sense. Individual help dai 


Its teachers are veterans 


high and beautiful. 
to send you our circular. 


It has acres of shady grounds, and all athletic sports. 
Capt. J. W 


Its appointments are modern. The price is $360. You cang 
more, but you can get no detter instruction, care, or discipline. 


tis near New Vork. It 
It will please 


- Witson, A.M., Principal, 





Bryn Mawr, The Misses Shipley’s School for Girl 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. 


Boarding and Day. 
Number strictly kimi 


Specialists in all departments. Tennis and basket-ball. Write for circular. 





New York 


New York 





TheSiglar School 


For 30 Boys. $600 a Year 


Let me have your boy; the sooner the 
better for him, for you, and for me With 
im, success is to turn out well. With 
you, itis to choose with judgment. With me 
it is to send your boy to college with 
every promise of intellectual, moral, and 
physical symmetry. The school question 
is a big one. Shall I send you my pam- 


phlets on it? 
HENRY W. SIGLAR, 
Newburgh-on- Hudson, N. Y. 





ga Peekskill Military Academy. 

—O64th Year Prepares for Colleges and 
Government Schools. Thorough_business 
course. Open ai year. Fallterm Sent. 15th. 
Col. L. H. ORLEMAN, Prin., Peekskill, N.Y. 





POUGHKEEPSIE 
MILITARY INSTITUTE 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. . 

A well-equipped, thoroughly organized 
school, preparing for College, the Scientific 
School, or Business. Illustrated circulars 
will be sent on request. nt 

FRANK S. Roberts, Principal. 


Lyndon Hall School for Girls 


50th year. Academic sad Colices Preparatory. 
Samugt W.Buck,A.M., Poughkeepsie,N.Y. 








Riverview Academy 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—62d year. Prepares 
thoroughly for College, the Govt. Academies. 
and Business. U S. — officer detailed at 
Riverview b Secretary ae 
JOSEPH B. BISBEE, A.M., Principal. 





Rocurster, N. Y. 
LIVINGSTON PAKK SEMINARY 
A Church School for Girls Prepares for 
College. 39th year opens September 23, 1397. 
For circulars address a 
Miss Grorecia C. Stones, Principal. 





Saratoga Springs, New York. 
TEMPLE GROVE StMINARY 
CuHARLEs F. Down, Ph.D., Principal. 
For Year-book address Secretary. 





DR. HOLBROOK’S SCHOC 
SING-SING, N. Y¥. Ofening postto 
On account of delay incident to the bu 
ing of anew Cm and the remodel 
of other buildings, the school’ will on 
Sept. 29th instead of Sept. 23d, as publish 
in the catalogue. 





Sing-Sing-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Mt. Pleasant Military Acaden 
with separate departments for small boys 
ear. References: Hon. Joseph H. Choi 
amilton W. Mabie,L.H.D. For beautif 
illustrated year book address The Princip 





KEBLE SCHOOL FOR GIRi 


Under the supervision of the 
Rt. Rev. F. D. Huntington, §.T 
Address Miss Jackson, Syracuse, N. ¥j 


Miss C. E. Mason 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


THE CASTLE 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
vantages of N. Y. City. 4!l departme 

Graduates students. Prepares for Collq 
Miss C. E. MASON, LL.M., P 








RVING INSTITUTE FOR 
BOYS, Tarrytown-on-Huds 

N. Y.—25 miles from New York | Heal 
location. Pleasant home.  Individualat 
tion. Thorough preparation for colleg 
business. Terms . Summer session 
Toun M. Furman, A.M., Princip 
Tarryto 


HOME INSTITUTE oo yu 


A Boarding and Day School for Gurls. § 
lege preparation. Music, Languages, 
Art. iss M. W. Metcacr, Princip 


Miss Bulkley’s School for Gi 

Miss H. L. BuLKLEY, Miss E. C. Piom 

Principals. ‘Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 
A Training Sel 


UTICA (N. Y.) for Artiste: ‘ i 
CONSERVATORY isthe 
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FELIX HEINK, Musical Direc 
Founded in 1889 by Louis Lombar Co 
ducted after the system of the Paris (™ 
vatory o Music. | Celebrated 20EF 
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Complete Catalogue free. eeler, Direct 
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7 Pleasant Curing. 


> of the It’s needless to use nauseous remedies for disorders 


oh — of the liver or digestive tract, and it’s harmful to 

a0 ate : use harsh, irritating purgatives. 

r the bo eS TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 

dg. ws yam §@6will do more, do it quicker, and without harm. 
y, Y . sat : 

a Case , Better still, it's a sparkling effervescent draught 


t year.” that’s as pleasant as it is effective. 

Sold by druggists for 50 years. 50c. and $1. 
i please TARRANT & CO., CHEMISTS, NEW YORK. 
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Office, Company’s Building, 
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remodel Philadelphia - 
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re) Security Safe as Government Bonds. 
Your — surely earn it. Can prove 
Oit by best Eastern banks. Rob’t E. Stre 
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horn & Co., Equitable Building, Boston. 





=i Tubular Globe Street 
4: 4 Lamp, which is cheap, 

Dr L on Ss ornamental, burns 4 hours 
R GIR = y for a cent, and almost takes 
thes ee core of itself; will not blow out. 


PERFECT 


case, N.Y We make Tubular Porch, Carriage and Stable 





Lamps besides, and all of them are as good as the 
| Street Lamp. Your dealer has, or can get them, Send 
asoll Tooth Ow er to us for detailed description. Mention this paper. 
IRLS STEAM GAUGE & LANTERN COMPANY, 

Ss me, NM, Y. 
TLE AN ELEGANT TOILET LUXURY. esi 


Used by people of refinement 


N. ¥. 
for over a quarter of a century. 
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s for Colle 
ML, P 





) ‘ Is it get- 
“rong Your Hair Fall Out? srs and ASTHMA. 
Pa ‘ —lessen- 
« He s2volume? Ifso, T can help you. If totally bald do not write. A Permanent Cure Guaranteed. Send for 
dividualat family patronage for ten years. Send self-addressed stamped circular for home treatment. 
Led foe eto Miss RacHEL T, Wyatt, Centreville, Mass. GEORGE J. WEST, M.D.. 610 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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tu SACRED SONGS No. 1 


‘or Girls. wher New book equal to it. $25 per 100; 30cts. each, if by mail. 


Pacha’ SOLOW & MAIN CO., 76 B. Ninth St., New York 
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No Matter Where You Are Thinking of Goi 


if it be a long or a short journey, away for a week or a year, let the Recreation Depart 


of The Outlook serve you. 


At a great expense we keep in stock and can usually send by return mail the prig 
information issued by and regarding any resort, hotel, or boarding-house. 

We can tell you of the hotels and boarding-houses at any place, or we can suggest to 
pleasant places if you will indicate the section or the kind of a place you desire to find 
the price you are willing to pay. We can suggest water trips, by river or sea, or inlan 
foreign tours, occupying any number of days. 

It will give us much pleasure to have you avail yourself of this service placed frei 
your disposal, and write us fully what you desire. 

The Recreation Department is for the free use of Outlook readers, and the more 


used the better we shall like it. 


THE RECREATION DEPARTMENT, THE OUTLOOK, 13 Astor Place, New Yor 





Through Buffet Parlor Car between 
New York and Cape May 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
announces that, beginning Tuesday, July 
27,trom New York, and Wednesday, July 
28, from Cape May, a through Pullman 
buffet parlor car will be placed in service 
between New York and Cape May daily 
except Sunday. This car will be at- 
tached to train leaving New York, West 
‘Twenty-third Street station, at 12:55 P.M., 
Desbrosses and Cortlandt Streets, | P.M., 
stopping at Newark, Elizabeth, Rahway, 

ew Brunswick, Trenton, Bordentown, 
and Burlington. Returning, car will be 
attached to train leaving Cape May at 
7 A.M., making same stops. 


G. A. R. Encampment, Buffalo 
HALF RATES VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAIL- 


For the National Encampment of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, at Buffalo 
August 23, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company will sell special tickets from 
all points on its system to Buffalo and 
return at rate of a single fare for the 
round trip. These tickets will be sold 
and will od oy going on August 21 to 
23, and RO0 to return not earlier than 
August 24 nor later than August 31, 1897. 
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Gaze’s Tours) 


Five Personally Conducted Parties to 


Europe,Morocco, Algiers, Tunis,&c. 


Aug 7th, 11th, 28th; Sept. 4th and Oct. 16th. 
48 days. All Necessary expenses. $275 up. 
yetngt rincioal Art Centers and Capitals. 
Two Special Tours to Morocco, 
Spain, isiers. Tunis, Carthage, 
Sicily, and Italy (with or without Egypt 
pe uanions, $550 up), including Island of 
alta. 


Annual ’Round the World Party 
NOVEMBER “7th 
ProgrammesF ree. Ind dent ticket: - 
jd ay Choice Berths. “All Seenmalip the. 
HENRY GAZE & SONS, Ltd. 


113 Broadway, N. Y.; 220 So. Clark St., 
Chicago ; 201 Washington St., Boston: 14 
So. Broad St., Philadelphia, 


RAVELE ce Teen 
TRAVELERS _ 
cuIDE 


Formerly 
Appleton’s 


HOTEL DIRECT 


KNICKERBOCKER Guipg 
25 cents. 24 Park Place, 





TRAVEL 





Steamers_leave 

RAMSDELL LINE pian i°x* 
foot Franklin St., for Cranston’s, West 
Point, Cold Spring, Cornwall, Fishkill Land- 
ing, and Newburgh, week days, 5 p.m.; Sun- 
ay,9A.M.; 132d St. & N. R., 9:30a.m._ Re- 
turning leave Newburg daily 7:30 p.m. U.S 
Hotel at Newburg landing. Dinner 50cents 





TOUR TO NOVA SCOTIA 


The usual first-of-September vacation tour 
will be this year to Boston, St. John, Hali- 
tax,and Newport, Sept. 2, for 10 days, Ad- 
dress for circular Honeyman’s Private 
Tours, Plainfield, New Jersey. 





HOUSES FOR THE SUMMER 
TO RENT OR FOR SALE 





14 rooms; 6 open 
The Lodge }4700™" Gopen 
perfect in_ detail, with ined ser- 
vants under Hotel management; 
luxuries of home and hotel com- 
bined. e keep house for you. 
Building plans and N. Y. references. 
. ° DLEY & CO., FOREST 
HILLS HOTEL, Franconia, N. H. 


Colorado 





COLORADO SPRINGS,G 
The Antlers Mlestrated book & 


r Solorado Sq 
sent on request by E. Barnett, Prop 





Connecticut 





home comforts. H. M. Hitcxcock, 





Indiana 





Baths: 
INDIANA MINERAL SPRI 
Near ATTICA, India 
Junction of C. & E. I. and Wabast 
roads. Special reduced rate round. 
ets, #5.75, at Polk Street Station 
booklet, terms, etc., address H.L. 
Gen. Mgr., Trude Bldg , Chicago. 








HOTELS AND RESORTS 


California 





THE LOVEJOY and THE 


Bethel, Me will be opened June 
, ° 


Wo. F. Loveroy 





DEER PARK INN 
LAKE TAHOE, California, altitude 
6,500 ft. Booklet mailed with pleasure. 





Canada 





cLEAN’S HOTEL, Ha Ha Bay, 
Saguenay, P. Q.—On solid rock, 
300 feet above Ha Ha Bay; very good trout 





fishing to be had; prices moderate. 


KENNEBUNKPORT, Mi 


Parker House.— Boating, cancel 
ing, bathing, tennis, t in cu 
Rates moderate. Opens Ju 
circular. CHARLES 5S. ! 





The Champerno' 

KITTERY POINT, MAI 
Greatly_enlarge 

season. Opens in June. 
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Massachusetts 


Sweetwater 
iford Springs, Mass. 


chtfully situated among pines, and 
les from Boston, between Lexing- 
ni Concord. The finest Hotel in the 
rf and States; not an objectionable 
New throughout! ay season. Latest 
Write for beautiful il- 
W.H. Wincate, Mer. 

W. R. Haypen, Proprietor. 


RTIS HOTEL 


art of the Berkshire Hilts, 
Lenox, Massachusetts. 


WILLIAM D. CURTIS, ie 


Open from May Ist to Nov. 
Rockmere Point 


i blehea Cove Cottages 


Oren TENTH SeASON. For health, 
zs fine views, unequaled. Prominent 
ounds and beach for bathing, 
an fishing Jrzvate for our guests. 
ratesfor June. Address J. R. Gigs. 


RKSHIRE HILLS 
YEW MARLBORO INN 
New Marlboro, Mass. 


feet above sea. Rates $10 per wes seek. 
at 3. FARI 


BERKSHIRE HILLS 


i Greylock 


_oegneegetptane Mass. 


ds, golf and games, music. Open 
mh Fe or circulars or rates address 
MINING & SEISER, Proprietors. 
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New Hampshire 
Bethlehem, N.H. 


Park View <ntirely remodeled; 


improvements ; newly furnished; new 
stable the best; terms reasonable: 
H. F. HARDY, Prop. 





iE UPLANDS 
Porras, Bethlehem, N.H. 
_ me highest — in town; wide 
\! ng late guests 
Send f fuids to Bethle- 
Sport, Prop. 





— the White Mts. 
hlehem, N. H.—1,600 feet above 
Sop eightful sumuest home for fam- 

dfor booklet. E. STIMPSON. 


Hills Hotel 
COTTAGES 
Mts.. New Hampehire 
ick —_ open. Golf. Half-mile 

very appointment up with the 


So “pega amt Meh mates 


- DUDLEY & CO. 


ened June 


OVEIOY 





RT, Mi 
ng, canoe! 
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PATTEN 


| Fg 4 VILLA.—Confortable, quiet 
home: excellent table; three minutes 
from beach. Terms moderate. 159 S. Vir- 
ginia Av., Atlantic City N.J. M. MILLER. 





Englewood, N. J. 
Near station; select, 
2asant home : choice table ; phady ro Sunde: 

Address M 


The Ingleside 


pl 
moderate prices. 





On the Ocean Front 
Seven Mires Betow Lonc BRANCH 


MONMOUTH HOUSE 


New York 


Dr. Strong’s 
Sanitarium 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


For health or rest. The appointments of 
a first-class Hotel. Elevator, bells, sun- 
pasion, and promenade on the roof. ‘Suites 
with baths, Massage, Eivctrichy, all baths 
and peaka appliances. . New Turkish, Rus- 
sian baths. Dry tonic ale, a pen ~’ ring 
waters. Good wheeling, bicycle pat pen 
= the year. Send for illustrated ‘agcular 














DR. SHEPARD’S 
SANITARIUM 


81 and 83 Gapambie, poets 
Brooklyn, 

An attractive, oot home Sor those in need 
of Rest and Recuperation. 
The_most popular Baths, cae. Rus- 
sian, Roman, and Electric, with sage, 
ne = Diet, and skilled ames Service. 

or circulars, etc., addres: 
Chas. H. Shepard, M. ‘D., Proprietor. 





GRAND VIEW 
MOUNTAIN HOUSE, 
a paesect Sigh; overtodkia ing | 
of 130 acres. 

Greene Co., N. A 


} Catskills 


five States; park 
East Windham, 





OODMERE HEIGHTS HOUSE 
Catskill, N. Y. Beautiful autum- 
nal scenery, mountain, river, intervale ; brac- 
ing 3 air; boating. driving. Reduced rates, 
00 to $8.00. Circular. A. PARSONS. 


ADIRONDACK HOUSE 


KEENE VALLEY 
S. KELLEY, Manager New York 
ccommodates 200. Hot and cold water, 
electric bells, baths, open fireplaces. — 
sanitary system ; small orchestra ; tab ble firs 
class; hunting and fishing in season. 
trated booklet on application. 


ROCKY POINT INN 


Head of Fourth Lake, Fulten Chain 


ADIRONDACKS 


ue and Pop n June 
For illustrated folde ere —_— 2 
ecw. it m @ 


Rocky Pornt Inn Co., Old 
MIZZEN-TOP HOTEL 
Quaker Hill, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 
Now open. A first-class family hotel ; ; 
two hours from New York by Harlem R.R.; 
1,200 feet elevation. Post-ofice gcgross yand 
railroad i Pa wling, . A OWE, 


Pann Circulars PAA. of 
F.H sofield, "} Madison Ave., N. Y. 
otel and 


WAWBEEK LODGE Hotel anc 

Best wary — gy and one of the 
mn: 

ae Adirondacks 


Terms moderate. Special rates for young men 
taking vacation, teachers, and clergymen. 
Address URIAH WELCH, Wawbeek,N.Y 
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Ay AMIN. ARD, Proprietor. 
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New York 
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Open the Year Round. Send for illustrated 
WERNERSVILLE, PENN. 

Eastern 

Penna. 

Walter’s Park (near Reading), Pa. 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 
Water Gap Sanitarium 
Pa. 
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will kindly send us, on this leaf, the names and addresses of a dozen of 
your friends to whom, in your judgment, THE OuTLoox would be of 
special interest, adding your own name and address, we shall take 
pleasure in sending you by mail, postpaid, carefully protected in a roll, 
a fine proof of the handsome portrait of the Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, D.D., reproduced from a recent painting by his son, Mr. Philip 
Hale. The portrait is printed on heavy plate paper, 91%x12 inches 
in size, and is very suitable for framing. 
Address THE OUTLOOK, 13 Astor Place, New York. 
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Z-~‘s Is a very pure kind of oil. For 
making a delicate toilet soap a 
vegetable oil is always better than 
an animal fat, no matter how good. 
Of all the vegetable oils, palm oil is 
the best—better than olive oil, of which 
Castile soap is made. Perfectly pure 
palm oil is used in making 


~~ VELVET-SKIN SOAP 


Together with a purifying borate and a little 
Lanoline. The borate cleanses; the Lano- 
line nourishes. Velvet-Skin Soapis pure and 
perfect. It takes care of the skin. 


Palisade Manufacturing Company 
YON.-ERS, N. Y. 


Cakes, 25 cents; six for $1.20. All druggists. 
Sample by mail, 10 cents. 
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Eastman 
Amateur 
Photographic 
Contest. 


$1,475.00 in Gold, 
$1,308.00 in Cameras, 


$70.00 in Lantern Slide 
Plates and Film. 


130 Prizes 


FOR KODAKERS. 


‘The conditions are easy to comply with— 
the prizes valuable. 
rizes for contact prints, enlargements and 
lantern slides. Special classes for Pocket 
Kodak Prints ond Podied Kodak Enlarge- 
ments, Circular giving conditions and enu- 
merating prizes free at Kodak agencies or by 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N, Y- 
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N Sunday last the Prime Min- 

ister of Spain, Sefior Canovas 
del Castillo, was assassinated 
by an Italian Anarchist who 

first gave his name as Rinaldi, 
later as Golli. Senor Canovas 
was reading a newspaper in the gallery of 
the public baths at Santa Agueda, a 
Spanish health resort, when the Anarchist 
approached him and fired three shots 
directly at him, all of which took effect. 
Sefior Canovas lived hardly an hour. The 
assassin declared that he had no personal 
motive of enmity or revenge, but that he 
acted as the agent of a band of Anarchists 
who had long determined to avenge in 
this way the execution at Barcelona some 
time ago of Anarchist conspirators. Golli’s 
exclamation, “I have avenged my friends 
and brothers of Montjuich,” referred to the 
fortress near Barcelona where a year ago 
the Anarchists who threw a bomb into a 
religious procession were executed. Sejfior 
Canovas had been a prominent figure in 
Spanish public life for over forty years, and 
for about that length of time had been a 
member of the Cortes. As early as 1865 
he was a member of the Spanish Cabinet, 
and at that time he showed a disposition 
to establish a liberal policy in colonial 
matters. He took .an active part in the 
movement which led to the proclamation of 
Alfonsoas King in 1874, and had ever since 
been a trusted counselor and friend of the 
reigning family. He immediately became 
Premier, and held office until 1879, again 
assuming it in 1881; for the next three 
years he was out of office, but in 1884 
again became Premier for a year; then 
for a short time supported Sagasta ; but 
soon joined the opposition, and did not 
again assume power until 1890; from 
1892 until 1895 he was again out of office, 
but in March, 1895, he was called upon 
to conduct the troublous political affairs of 
Spain, and had majntained his Premiership 
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since, although more than once he had 
offered his resignation. Sefor Canovas 
is believed to have had a stronger per- 
sonal influence over the Queen Regent 
than Sagasta. He was a man of strong 
will-power, of intense determination, a 
debater and orator of great force, and 
skilled in all the intricacies of political 
and diplomatic intrigue. Personally he 
was honest beyond question, quiet and 
virtuous in his private life, and inclined to 
literary pursuits. His historical writings 
are of a high order. 
® 

The atrocious murder of this great 
political leader falls upon Spain at a time 
when she is already bearing burdens 
almost too heavy for one nation to carry. 
In Cuba the cause of the insurgents is at 
least holding its own ; in Spain the pub- 
lic disgust at the enormous expense in- 
volved in the Cubanand Philippine wars 
and at the failure to establish Spanish 
supremacy is constantly increasing ; mean- 
while there are repeated and increasing 
rumors of a Carlist conspiracy,and Re- 
publican plots are growing in importance. 
Exactly what will be the political sequel 
of Canovas’s death it is impossible to 
say. It is quite likely that Sagasta may 
again come into power. It is not improb- 
able that the Queen Regent may call 
upon General Campos to form a govern- 
ment. The Minister of War, General 
Azcarraga, has been made Premier ad 
interim. The Cuban insurgents now in 
this country have, if correctly reported, 
committed the great error of rejoicing 
in Canovas’s death. General Sanguily, 
for instance, is quoted as saying that 
“Canovas’s death means Cuba’s free- 
dom;” another Cuban leader as regret- 
ting that the assassin was not a Cuban 
rather than an Italian ; while others have 
said that the news should be — 
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with shouts of joy. On the other hand, 
the English papers point out the likeli- 
hood that the act may arouse all the forces 
of reaction. There can be no doubt that 
in Canovas Spain loses one of her ablest 
statesmen. The difficulties he has had 
to contend with for the last two years have 
been enormous. He has been called a 
‘Spanish Bismarck,” but the phrase is 
not altogether apt; if, however, he has 
failed where Bismarck succeeded, it must 
be acknowledged that the obstacles he 
has struggled to overcome might well ap- 
pall even a greater man than the great 
German. 


& 


It was probably unconscious humor 
that led a Constantinople press corre- 
spondent to cable last week that the 
peace negotiations were progressing finely, 
“ everything having been arranged except 
the evacuation of Thessaly.” In point 
of fact, as Lord Salisbury’s speech shows, 
not even the correspondent’s somewhat 
important exception isthe only one. The 
“rectification” of the Graco-Turkish 
frontier in the interest of Turkey, the 


security for the money indemnity, and 
the Cretan question, are all being contin- 
-uously but languidly discussed by the 


Ambassadors and the Porte. Lord Salis- 
bury cynically stated that he should 
believe positively in the abandonment of 
Thessaly whsn the Moslem troops were 
actually moving, summed up the situa- 
tion by saying that Turkey was “ inclined 
to insist” upon holding part of Thessaly 
until the indemnity was paid, and admitted 
that the negotiations had not gone beyond 
that point. What the Powers on their 
part are “inclined to insist” upon Lord 
Salisbury omitted to state. Meanwhile a 
sudden flurry sprang up in regard to 
Crete during the week. Several Turkish 
war-ships left the Dardanelles, and it was 
reported that they were bound for Crete. 
The movement was certainly suspicious 
in its suddenness. What the real inten- 
tion was will probably never be known 
positively, for the Powers instantly notified 
the Sultan that the admirals of the inter- 
national fleet at Canea would not permit 
the Turkish squadron to enter Cretan 
waters, and thereupon the Porte declared 
that the squadron was merely going to 
Mitylene for naval evolutions, In this one 
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point the Powers have shown promptness 
of purpose, and, as usual when met by 
action instead of words, Turkey has 
quickly shown obedience. In Crete re- 
newed belligerency between the two native 
factions is feared. In Greece the situa- 
tion is unaltered ; rumors that the King 
was about to resign have been denied by 
authority. 


® 


Attention has been so closely directed 
to the Greco-Cretan-Turkish situation 
and to the action of the Powers thereon 
that it has almost been forgotten that the 
United States has a claim against Turkey 
which our present Administration stands 
pledged to enforce. Dr. Angell was ap- 
pointed Minister with a special view to 
his pressing these claims for damages 
and outrages at Harpootand Marash. It 
is said that the United States has been 
earnestly urged by the Powers to defer 
active steps until the present peace nego- 
tiations have been ended. Other countries 
have similar claims, and have agreed to 
postpone them in order not to still further 
complicate the Turkish question. But 
these other countries have interests and 
motives in the peace negotiations which 
do not affect this country. It is time that 
the Sultan should be made to give a plain 
answer to the charges that the injuries 
sustained by Americans were committed 
under the eyes of Turkish soldiers, with 
their consent, and even with their aid. 
The Outlook is as averse to bluster or 
threat as it is possible to be, but it be- 
lieves that National self-respect requires 
us to maintain firmly the position taken 
in this matter, and to make the Porte un- 
derstand that our claims are not to be 
ignored or dismissed lightly. 


® 


Our Bimetallist Commission last week 
received word from Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, the English Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, to the effect that the Govern- 
ment was not yet in a position to reply to 
the proposal made by the Commission and 
by the French Ambassador. The reasons 
assigned for the delay were the impor- 
tance of the subject and the length of 
time necessarily occupied in communicat- 
ing with the Government of India. ‘The 
Chancellor expressed the hope that the 
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Ministry would be able to meet the Com. 
mission early in October. This reply, 
coupled with the report that the French 
Government will decline to be a party to 
any meeting in the interest of bimetallism 
unless Great Britain co-operates, has, of 
course, lent confidence to the monometal- 
lists, and one of their organs, the “ Westmin- 
ster Gazette,” describes the entire negotia- 
tion as a “ farce,” on the ground that an 
unfavorable response to our proposition is 
a foregone conclusion. Our Commission, 
however, is receiving many evidences of 
the growth of bimetallist sentiment. A 
memorial signed by representatives of more 
than 350 labor organizations has been sent 
to Lord Salisbury urging the Government 
to co-operate heartily with other Powers in 
the present effort to secure an internation- 
al agreement, and the report of the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture is a most im- 
portant bimetallist document. The Com- 
mission, whose inquiries have been prose- 
cuted for three years, finds that the value 
of agricultural land has declined nearly 
fifty per cent. in the last two decades. 
Debts and liens which twenty years ago 
represented but one-half the value of 
agricultural properties now represent the 
whole. The great land'ords in England 
have therefore suffered as much from the 
tise in the value of money as the small 
farmers of the United States. The long- 
continued fall in prices, the Commission 
reports, is sending more and more land 
out of cultivation and crowding the farm- 
ing population into the towns. Such re- 
ports as this and such memorials as that 
of the English trades-unionists are en- 
couraging to bimetallists as regards the 
remote future, but in the meantime the 
deferring of hope respecting concrete 
action to increase the coinage of silver 
has sent the market value of that metal 
down to the lowest point ever reached. 
The bullion value of silver is now almost 
fifteen per cent. less than a year ago, 
owing to the decrease in the prospective 
demand. 
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Government by injunction received a 
further extension in the miners’ strike last 
week, Even prior to last week, both in 
West Virginia and in Pennsylvania, the 
local courts granted repeated injunctions 
against the commission of acts for which 
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the common law was until recently sup- 
posed to provije adequate remedies. 
Injunctions, however, were secured to 
the end that offenders might be impris- 
oned for contempt of court, without the 
uncertainties or delays incident to trial by 
jury. Some of theseinjunctions, granted 
by the local courts, if correctiy reported, 
went to unprecedented limits to check the 
agitation for the extension of the strike. 
The strikers in Pennsylvania were even 
enjoined from visiting the homes of the 
miners who remained at work, when these 
homes were upon the property of the De 
Armi:t Company. It was only by send- 
ing their wives to visit these homes that 
the strikers were able peacefully to urge 
their fellow workmen to join them in the 
struggle to better the condition of their 
entire class. All these injunctions of the 
local courts, however. were lost thought 
of before the end of last week, when Judge 
Jackson, of the Federal Court in West Vir- 
ginia, issued an order which, as at first 
reported, justified Mr. Debs’s declaration 
that he and his associates were enjoined 
‘off the face of the earth.” 


8 


It was at first stated that the injunction 
restrained these .men from “ trespassing 
upon the property of the [Monongah 
Coke] company, or the approaches thereto, 
or in any way inciting its employees to 
strike.” As the roads approaching to 
every property, with rare exceptions, be- 
long to the public, and as it is not illegal 
for miners to strike, and therefore not 
illegal to urge others to do so, Judge 
Jackson’s reported injunction seemed a 
grotesque violation of the immemorial 
rights ofcitizens. It was later announced 
that the order contained the words “ upon 
said property,” when forbidding assem- 
blage on the roads, and the word “ un'aw- 
fully’ when prohibiting the organizers 
from “inciting ”’ employees to strike. _ The 
exact language of the injunction was as 
follows : 

And the defendants are further restrained from 
assembling in the paths, approaches, and roads 
upon said property leading to and from their 
homes‘and residences to the mines, along which 
the employees of the Monongah Coal and Coke 
Company are compelled to travel to get to 
them, . . . and fromin any wise interfering with the 
employees of said company in their mining opera- 
tion, either within the mines or in passing from 
their homes to the mines and upon their return 
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to their homes, and from unlawfully inciting per- 
sons who are engaged in working the mines from 
ceasing to work in the mines. 

Even in this form, however, the injunc- 
tion puts the preservation of order in the 
keeping of the Federal Court instead of 
the local government, and makes it diffi- 
cult for the organizers of the miners’ union 
to carry on a peaceable agitation without 
danger of imprisonment without trial by 
jury. The injunction is only temporary, 
but the hearing upon it is set for Septem- 
ber 20, when the strike will probably be 
over. 

& 

Senator McEnery, of Louisiana, the one 
Democrat in the Senate who voted for the 
Dingley Bill, was welcomed back to New 
Orleans by an ovation which stamps the 
Democratic party of that city—if not of 
the entire State—as a protectionist organ- 
ization. Among the four hundred Vice- 
Presidents were ex-Governor Nichols, 
the entire Supreme, Circuit, and District 
Courts, the Chairman of the Demo- 


cratic State Central Committee, and, in 
short, nearly every prominent Democrat 
in the city except those connected with 
the Palmer movement of last year. 


Sev- 
eral of these men—notably ex-Governor 
Nichols—were leaders in the anti-lottery 
movement which defeated Senator Mc- 
Enery for Governor in 1892. .But appar- 
ently their moral antagonism to the old 
leader of the pro-lottery faction has yielded 
to their gratitude for his vote for the high- 
est protective tariff ever levied in this 
country. This demonstration, however, re- 
markable as it was, does not indicate an 
entirely new protectionist sentiment. The 
New Orleans Representatives in Congress 
time and again have voted with the Re- 
publicans on the tariff question, and the 
Dingley Bill favors the State of Louisiana 
more than any other tariff bill ever passed. 
Of the three important agricultural prod- 
ucts really protected in the bill—sugar, rice, 
and wool—two are produced more largely 
in Louisiana than in all the rest of the 
Union. In the case of sugar the amount 
of the tax collected from other States is 
easily calculated; for the price of sugar, 
by common consent, is advanced by 
the amount of the tax imposed. Louisi- 
ana produces approximately 600,000,000 
pounds of sugar, and consumes approxi- 
mately 60,000,000 pounds. The remain- 
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der of the product is sold in other States 
at an advance of a cent a pound, or 
$5,000,000 a year, by reason of the in- 
creased duty. In the case of rice the 
protection newly accorded to Louisiana is 
not so easily reckoned, because the finest 
grades of rice are as cheap in this coun- 
try as abroad. But as the bulk of Louisi- 
ana’s rice will be advanced in price nearly 
as much as the increase in the tax on im- 
ported rice—half a cent a pound—the 
rice-producers of the State will net nearly 
another $1,000,000 at the cost of the con- 
sumers of the remainder of the country. 
As $6,000,000 a year means an average 
of $30 for every family in the State, and 
nearly all goes to the planters of the 
lower counties, it is not strange that the 
Democracy of New Orleans should favor 
the new bill. 


& 


Two-thirds of the Faculty of Brown 
University have joined in a telling remon- 
strance against the attitude of the Corpo- 
ration toward President Andrews. Even 
‘on the lower ground of pecuniary ne 
cessity and advantage” they declare 
that the action of the Trustees was inde- 
fensible. They show that during the ten 
years of Dr. Andrews’s presidency the 
University’s annual income has increased 
from $67,000 to $160,000. ‘“ If income 
be a fit criterion, then Dr. Andrews is en- 
titled to be regarded as, in a pecuniary 
sense, the greatest benefactor Brown 
University ever had. More than half of 
its income is, beyond doubt, due to him 
and his labors.” As regards the number 
of students, the protestants point out that 
during the past eight years Brown’s rate 
of growth has been three times larger than 
“the general rate of growth of the other 
New England colleges.” Turning to the 
more serious aspects of the case, the 
twenty-four members of the Faculty say 
very justly that the action of the Trus- 
tees “rests upon a theory which, if ex- 
tensively acted upon, would eat the heart 
out of our educational institutions—the 
theory that the material growth of a uni- 
versity is of more importance than inde- 
pendence of thought and expression on 
the part of its president and professors.” 
The Trustees are respectfully urged to 
take into consideration the reproach 
brought upon their University in the eyes 
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of the public, and at their ensuing meet- 
ing “ to take that action which alone can 
permanently relieve Browa University from 
all suspicion of illiberality and bias.” In 
conclusion, the issue presented is summed 
up in the following words: 

On the one hand we have the problematical or 
imaginary addition of a certain number of dollars ; 
on the other hand we have throughout the whole 
intellectual life of the University the deadening 
influence of known or suspected repression. Our 
students will know or suspect that on certain sub- 
jects the silence of their President has been pur- 
chased or imposed. If the resignation of Dr. 
Andrews is accepted, the burden and the stigma 
fall on his successor. It would stamp the insti- 
tution in the eyes of the country as one in which 
freedom of thought is not permitted, when it runs 
counter to the views of the community or held by 
those from whom the College expects financial 
support. 


® 


For a vigorous discussion of the issues 
involved in this lamentable episode, our 
readers are referred to Dr. Gladden’s 
article in this issue of The Outlook. 
For the encouragement of those who have 
the higher interests of our universities at 
heart, we reprint the following extract 
from a reported interview with the Hon. 
Oscar Lapham, of Providence, one of the 
Trustees of the University: “‘ The most 
happy outcome of this affair would be to 
have Dr. Andrews retain his place at the 
head of the University, and go on achiev- 
ing for the institution the remarkabie suc- 
cess which it has already enjoyed under 
his management. I am sure that, with 
perhaps two exceptions, all members of 
the Corporation want the President to 
remain.” One of these two exceptions, 
however, the Hon. Joseph W. Walker, of 
Worcester, in an interview has declared 
that President Andrews must go. ‘It 
is.” he says, “the unanimous opinion of 
the Corporation of Brown University that 
the question upon which Dr. Andrews is 
at variance with it is far more vital to the 
well-being of the country than were the 
questions upon which the Civil War was 
fought; in fact, that this question is fun- 
damental to the continued progress of 
Christian civilization.” If this is the 
unanimous view of the Corporation, there 
Sno question as to the outcome. For- 
tunately, however, Congressman Walker 
Is not a man who owes his prominence to 
the judicial quality of his public utter- 
ances. Probably not another Republican 
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in the country would have approved of 
his declaration that the income tax violated 
“the law of Christ that ‘to him that hath 
shall be given, and from him that hath not 
shall be taken away even that which he 
hath ;’”’ and it is doubtful if any of his as- 
sociates in the Corporation of Brown Uni- 
versity believe that the “‘ continued prog- 
ress of Christian civilization ” is wrapped 
up in the defeat of the free coinage of silver. 


® 


Assessors in many parts of New York 
State, and particularly along the Hudson 
River, are this year endeavoring to con- 
form with the law requiring all property, 
real and personal, to be assessed at its 
full market value. In the town of Green- 
burg, for example, which includes the 
villages of Tarrytown, Irvington, and 
Dobbs Ferry, and contains the suburban 
residences of more millionaires than any 
other district of like size in the country, 
the assessment of real estate has been 
increased from $10,000.000 last year to 
$25,000,000 this, and the assessment of 
personalty from $1,340,000 to $11,000,000. 
Messts. John D. and William Rockefeller, 
who are residents, have entered a suit to 
set aside their assessments, and one of our 
metropolitan dailies has denounced the 
assessors as “ pirates.” These taxpayers 
legally owe to the public the full State and 
local rates upon all the property they pos 
sess. When, therefore, the Greenburg as- 
sessors assessed them at $3,100,000, there 
is no reason to believe that they contem- 
plated any injustice. On this point the cour- 
sel for the assessors says: “ Nothing of the 
kind was thought of. . . . The poor man’s 
property has been increased in valuation 
in the same proportion as the rich man’s. 
The difference is that the poor men haven’t 
the money to go to law.” It is probable, 
indeed, that if the Messrs. Rockefeller claim 
legal residence elsewhere, they can show 
that their property legally within the 
Greenburg district would not sell for 


*$3,100,000, however much it may have 


costthem. The “selling value” of costly 
residences is always relatively small, and 
the courts may reduce the assessments. 
But the assessors were probably trying to 
obey their oaths of office; and if so, they 
deserve commendation. Asarule, the real 
estate that is assessed disproportionately 
low is the real estate of those able to fight 
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assessments, and the personal property 
that escapes taxation is notoriously the 
personalty of those able to change their 
residence or hire attorneys. As to per- 
sonalty local assessors are helpless. The 
only remedy is the one employed in 
Indiana, and sustained by the Federal 
Supreme Court last winter. Let State 
Boards assess all corporations at the pro- 
portion of the total value of their property 
indicated by the State’s proportion of their 
aggregate business. If the Standard Oil 
Company’s property is worth in the 
market $100,000,000, and one-tenth of its 
business is in New York, the New York 
assessment should be on $10,000,000. 


Last week was a notable one in prices. 
Wheat in New York rose to 92 cents, al- 
though it is now somewhat less. A year ago 
it was 64 cents. Estimates of our crop 
still place the number of bushels at a high 
figure, and the shortages in Europe, India, 
Australia, and Argentine are confirmed. 
On the first of this month the total amount 
of wheat available in the United States 
and Canada, afloat for Europe and Aus- 
tralia, and in store there, was, according to 
“‘ Bradstreet’s,”’ less than sixty-eight million 
bushels—the smaliest total held on that 
date for the past nine years. The price of 
silver dropped to its lowestrecord, 5534 
cents an ounce, last week. The quotation 
for Government assay bars was 55% cents, 
thus making the value of the silver in a 
United States standard silver dollar 43.21 
cents. A year ago the price of silver was 
63 cents an ounce. All grades of refined 
sugar have been advanced by the Sugar 
Trust. Further advances are anticipated, 
although granulated sugar is at the top 
price for this year, five cents a pound. 
Last year, according to the statement 
of the New York “Tribune,” the high 
price was 5.02 cents and the low price 
3.86 cents, against the low price this 
year of 3.98 cents. Prices of railway 
stocks and bonds have made another 
advance, and there has been a prodigious 
amount of business done, the dealings 
being two to three times as much as the 
average. Three months ago the average 
of the stock list was $46 ; it is now nearly 
$10 more. The most marked improve- 
ment has been in the stocks of the grair- 
carrying roads, such as the Burlington, the 
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St: Paul, and the Rock Island Companies, 
Quotations have been advanced twenty to 
twenty-five points apiece. Rates for call 
and time money show an inclination to 
stiffen, owing to a larger inquiry—a result 
of the activity in the stock and bond 
market. The price of foreign exchange 
dropped decidedly last week, but we are 
not sure that this will be permanent. 


@ 


July reports are of uncommon interest. 
That of the United States Treasury shows 
a deficit of eleven million dollars. Re 
ceipts during July, as compared with the 
corresponding month of 1896, were in- 
creased by about ten millions, and dis- 
bursements by about eight millions. Our 
debt, both interest-bearing and non-inter- 
est-bearing, is now about a billion anda 
quarter of dollars. The month’s increase in 
circulation was but a slight one; however, 
it emphasizes the difference in circulation 
between this year and the corresponding 
time in 1896. During that year we hadan 
estimated increase of $131,500,000—an 
increase of $1.35 per capita. The Treas- 
ury Department also submits an estimate 
of the loss to the Government on account 
of increased imports during March, April, 
May, and June in anticipation of the in- 
crease of duties imposed by the new tariff. 


The officials declare that about one-tenth | 


of the increase should be attributed to im- 
provement in general business conditions. 
The net loss to the Government is fixed 
at nearly $33,000,000, or about a fifth of 
our total annual collections from customs. 
A comparison has been made between 
the rates under the new tariff and the one 
which it has superseded. The statement 
fixes the present average rate of duty at 
54.66 per cent. ad valorem, as against an 
average of 40.10 per cent. under the Wil 
son Law. This estimate is based on the 
supposition that the volume and value of 
imports remain the same. 


@ 


The most encouraging July report is 


that of business failures. According to 
“ Dun’s Review,” the number of failures 
last month was 948, as against 1,136 in 
July, 1896. Last month’s liabilities were 
less than half those in the corresponding 
month a year ago, and the smallest of any 
month since 1892. July’s record of bank 
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clearings is cheering, the gain having been 
one-tenth over the same month last year 
—the largest ratio shown in any monthly 
tabulation for a year and a half. The 
month’s record of railway earnings is 
also more encouraging than for a long 
time. The gain during July was about 
six per cent. Railway traffic, especially 
on the Western lines, is reported to be the 
heaviest summer movement on record. 
Last week’s receipts of freight at Chicago 
were the largest for any week in years. 
Steamer traffic on the lakes has also made 
anew record. At Buffalo the receipts of 
grain since the opening of navigation 
show an increase as compared with last 
year of fifteen million bushels, and at this 
date a year ago the lake receipts of grain 
were much in excess of any previous year 
in the history of the port. A contempo- 
rary’s record of municipal securities sold 
during July shows the aggregate to be 
over seventeen million dollars, this amount 
being quite independent of the temporary 
loans negotiated. With the inclusion of 
the latter, the total would be nearly twenty- 
two millions, but at the lower figure the 
month’s sales have been rarely exceeded. 


& 


The report of the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue for the last fiscal year 
gives a total of receipts by the Govern- 
ment from its various sources of $146,- 
600,000—a decrease as compared with the 
previous year of over two hundred thou- 
sand dollars. The receipts from spirits 
showed an increase ; those from fermented 
liquors, tobacco, and oleomargarine a 
decrease. There were increases in the 
amount of withdrawals for consumption 
during the last year in whisky, cigars, 
and tobacco, but decreases in fruit brandy, 
beer, porter, and ale. It is most signifi- 
cant to note that the total appropria- 
tion for pensions during the same fiscal 
year was over $141,000,000—nearly as 
much as the entire internal revenue. It 
isa startling fact that more than nineteen- 
Wwentieths of all the revenue raised by 
internal taxes is consumed by pension 
appropriations. A quarter of a century 
40 President Garfield remarked: ‘We 
may reasonably expect that the expendi- 
lures for pensions will hereafter steadily 
decrease, unless our legislation should 
% unwarrantably extravagant.” At that 


time the aggregate expenditure was about 
thirty millions annually. We have been 
getting further and further away from the 
war, but the expenditure is now nearly 
five times as much as it was twenty-five 
years ago. 

& 


At the present time, according to the 
New York “Sun,” there is more activity 
in railway-building in Mexico than in 
any other country. Of the new lines the 
principal one will connect the City of 
Mexico with Acapulco on the Pacific 
coast. This line, with that from the City 
of Mexico to Vera Cruz on the Gulf, will 
form the one transcontinental railway. 
There is, however, already a road from 
the Gulf to the Pacific—a short one, 
across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. The 
Acapulco road is almost completed. An 
American company is building another 
important line, namely, from El Paso on 
the Rio Grande to Topolabampo on the 
Guif of California, a road which will prob- 
ably be extended southward to San Blas. 
A portion of this road is already in opera- 
tion. The Mexican Navigation and Rail- 
way Company is about to construct a line 
to bring the Tehuantepec Railway into 
connection with the city of Vera Cruz. 
There is also to be a line from Monterey 
to Soto de la Marina on the Gulf of 
Mexico, and another one from San Luis 
Potosi to the coffee districts of the State 
of Vera Cruz, and yet another one running 
southward from Toluca. The road in 
operation from Merida, Yucatan, to Cam- 
peche, is to be extended to other places ; 
and the new line from Manzanillo, on the 
Pacific coast, to Colima will be extended 
northward to Guadalajara. In connection 
with these facts, the ‘“ Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle ” refers to the busi- 
ness of the roads already in operation; 
it compares the gross earnings of eight of 
the larger roads for the first six months 
of 1897 with those for the first six months 
of 1896, and finds that the improvement 
amounts to over $3,000,000, or about 
twenty-six per cent.—the figures, of course, 
being given in Mexican currency. 


ee 

The desirability, both in quality and 
price, of some American manufactures has 
recently received important emphasis. A 
fortnight ago, in the British House of 
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Commons, Lord George Hamilton, Secre- 
tary of State for India, replying to a 
question as to why the East Indian Rail- 
way, owned by the Government, had pur- 
chased nearly eight thousand tons of 
rails from the Maryland Steel Company, 
remarked that the lowest British bid was 
about thirty-five thousand dollars higher 
than the American. According to the 
London “ Daily Mail,” English firms are 
indignant because the contract for the 
traction plant of the London Central 
Railway (which is to be an underground 
electric line), amounting in value to hun- 
dreds of thousands of pounds, had been 
given to Americans. The Secretary of 
the company explaMs that these con- 
tracts, which include the items of car- 
.tiages, locomotives, and machinery, were 
given to our firms on the advice of elec- 
trical experts. These experts had shown 
that the greater use of electrical traction 
here has brought its manufacture to a 
higher degree of perfection and made it 
far less expensive than in England. An- 
other notable foreign order was that 
from Japan last week with the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works for twenty locomo- 


tives, making a total of fifty for that 


empire from Philadelphia. One of 
the officials from the Baldwin works 
reports that they can offer lower prices 
than those quoted by English, German, 
or French manufacturers, and that the 
reputation of our locomotives in some 
countries, especially in China and Japan, 
has brought about a competition there 
among our own manufacturers so strong 
that prices are even closer than on loco- 
motives for our own market. 


@ 


Steps have been taken by the Brooklyn 
Department of Charities and Correction 
and the Park Department to provide work 
for the idle convicts in the Kings County 
Penitentiary, on publiclands. Last week 
fourteen convicts were put at work on 
the East Side Park lands. The men, 
according to the arrangements made by 
the two departments, will be under the 
control of keepers from the penitentiary, 
but the work will be under the supervision 
and direction of the Park Department. 
These men will not be employed on any 
work for which an appropriation has been 
made, nor on work for which there is any 
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prospect of any appropriation being made 
in the near future. Picking stones, cut- 
ting paths, making macadamized roads, 
cleaning up ground, and similar work will 
be provided. The experiment on the 
East Side lands began with the building 
of shelters for the men. The men worked 
cheerfully and well. There was nothing 
but the striped suits to indicate that they 
were other than ordinary laborers ; the 
keepers did not force themselves on the 
attention. Since the new law went into 
effect, January first, nineteen prisoners 
in this prison have been transferred to 
the insane asylum. The number of pris- 
oners declared insane in former years 
has averaged two a year. What made 
this outbreak of insanity the more re- 
markable is that the insane prisoners were 
all short-term men. The authorities are 
unable to provide work for about two 
hundred of the male inmates. The long- 
term prisoners are employed in work 
in which skill can be acquired and the 
prisoner’s work become of more value to 
the authorities, and to himself when he is 
a free man, should he choose to use his 
acquired skill. This system throws the 
burden of idleness on the short-term 
prisoner, and it is he who becomes the 
problem under the present law. 


® 


The law provides that the city depart- 
ments shall purchase the products of 
prison labor when the product is up to 
the standard of the departments purchas- 
ing. It is this provision that in the 
minds of many accounts fcr the failure to 
dispose of the goods made by convicts. 
The Commissioners of Charities have now 
decided to get samples of the goods 
bought by the several departments of the 
city government. These samples, which 
are theaccepted standard, will be put in the 
workshops of the penitentiary as models. 
The Commissioners will supply the heads 
of every department with a list of the 
goods manufactured in the penitentiary 
and the price at which they will be sold, 
that there may be no reason for the heads 
of the city departments purchasing oF 
ordering the goods elsewhere. Brooklyn 
has a number of parks projected, antl 
the utilizing of prison labor to bring the 
lands up to the point where skilled labor 
is required will make these parks avail- 
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able at a much earlier period than would 
otherwise be possible. The sentiment of 
the citizens is aroused, and the depart- 
ments have the support of this sentiment 
in favor of humanity and civilization. To 
shut a man in a cell in forced idleness when 
his offense may be slight and indirectly 
often due to the impossibility of getting 
work for wages, is a serious civic crime. 


& 


The fate of Andrée and his companions 
is still unknown. It is now over four 
weeks since his balloon ascended from 
Spitzbergen and disappeared in the north- 
ern sky, going almost straight toward the 
Pole at the rate of twenty-two miles an 
hour. If this velocity and direction of 
the wind continued—a hardly probable 
supposition—a day and a half would have 
brought the balloon almost directly over 
the Pole. It would be extremely interest- 
ing to know the prevailing direction and 
velocity of the wind at Spitzbergen for 
the few days after the ascension, but no 
data of this kind have been published. 
The officers of the Swedish gunboat which 
went to Spitzbergen to help Andrée have 
returned to Sweden. They contradict 
the reports that the balloon nearly collided 
with a cliff at the start, and that there 
was a serious loss of drag-ropes at the 
same time. They are inclined to believe 
that Andrée will descend on the Siberian 
coast or in Alaska. The various reports 
of the capture of carrier-pigeons sent out 
by Andrée have all turned out to be mis- 
takes or hoaxes ; he did, in point of fact, 
take twenty-five pigeons, but they are 
much more likely to reach Spitzbergen 
than the Continent. The mere fact that 
Andrée has been gone a month without 
being heard from is not in itself sur- 
prising. He was provisioned for four 
months, had a boat, and if he has 
abandoned the balloon his progress 
would necessarily be slow. There are so 
many possible things, both fortunate and 
unfortunate, that may have happened to 
the bold adventurers that conjecture 
as to their fate and whereabouts has noth- 
Ing to base itself upon. But one thing 
8 certain—that, even if they return in 
safety, they can, in the nature of the case, 
add very little to the sum total of human 
knowledge. Their opportunities for scien- 
tific observation in the rapid flight of the 
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balloon must have been slight ; and as to 
whether the twelve score of miles between 
the farthest North hitherto attained and 
the Pole are covered by hummocky ice, as 
is almost certain, or contain one or more 
ice-clad rocks, is a matter of no impor- 
tance and little real interest. 


@ 


Mr. C. C. Vermeule, Consulting Engi- 
neer to the State Geologist of New Jersey, 
has proposed a plan of reclaiming the 
Hackensack and Newark tide marshes, 
which is not only interesting as a scheme 
for restoring the land for agriculture and 
manufactures, but may be of importance 
from a sanitary point of view. If these 
marshes were properly reclaimed, it is 
believed that New Jersey would become 
much more desirable for residential pur- 
poses, by reason of a probable lessening of 
its great pest, mosquitoes. The marshes, 
as breeding-places for mosquitoes and 
other insects, are about eighteen miles 
long; they extend from Elizabeth to 
Englewood. The Hackensack marshes 
have an area of more than twenty thou- 
sand acres, while the Newark meadows 
include about a third of that acreage. 
The whole area is unproductive at present. 
Mr. Vermeule says: 

The marshes are crossed by twelve important 

lines of railway, six of which are trunk lines, and 
all of which carry a large and rapidly increasing 
suburban passenger business. On this account 
these unattractive-looking and neglected marshy 
areas are continually under the eye of many 
hundreds of thousands of people, and undoubt- 
edly create in the stranger’s mind an unfavorable 
impression of what is really the most rapidly 
growing and desirable residence district in the 
vicinity of New York. 
The plan proposed is to have the area 
improved as a whole under the direction 
of a single governing body; but, to meet 
possible objections, Mr. Vermeule thinks 
it wise to outline subdivisions of the land 
to be improved by private enterprise, or 
by communities directly affected. The 
embanking and pumping method of treat- 
ment is recommended, a treatment in suc- 
cessful use in Holland and in the fenlands 
of England. It is estimated that the cost 
of reclaiming the entire acreage would be 
not far from $1,250,000, exclusive of the 
cost of acquiring the land. It seems 
strange that a great tract lying so close to 
the metropolis should not have long since 
been reclaimed. 
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‘The Political Situation 
in England 


The session of the English Parliament 
which came to an end on the 6th of Au- 
gust was marked by the passage of only 
two measures of noteworthy importance. 
. One was the Act for the relief of the vol- 
untary schools; and the other was Mr. 
Chamberlain’s measure establishing a 
system of compensation for accidents to 
workmen. The details of both these 
measures have already been explained in 
The Outlook. All that need be said 
about them now is that each Act ends for 
the present an agitation which has been 
waged in England for some years. The 
newest of these agitations was that for 
the relief of the voluntary schools. It 
began only in 1894, and, so far as it was 
an aggressive movement, the agitation 
was confined to the clergymen of the 
Church of England and the Church of 
Rome. These clergymen wanted more 
money from the State for the elementary 
day-schools connected with their respec- 
tive churches. Early in the agitation 
they had Lord Salisbury on their side. 
At the general election of 1895 they 
secured the support of Mr. Balfour; and 
after a failure in the session of 1896 the 
Government has in the late session fully 
made good the pledges which its leading 
members gave to the two Churches at the 
general election two years ago. The 
agitation which the Chamberlain Com- 
pensation Act has now ended was much 
older than that in connection with the 
schools. It had been going on in one 
form or another ever since the shortcom- 
ings of the Employers’ Liability Act of 
1880 became manifest in the law courts. 
Both Liberal and Conservative Govern- 
ments made efforts to settle the question; 
but all failed, and at last Mr. Chamberlain 
showed a way out of the difficulty, and 
succeeded in getting the most Tory Ad- 
ministration since the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s day to carry through Parliament a 
measure more socialistic in its character 
than any of the numerous acts in the in- 
terest of labor which have gone on the 
statute-books since 1867, when the artisan 
classes first began to exercise the Parlia- 
mentary franchise. 

Of more world-wide interest than these 
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two Acts of Parliament is the position of 
political parties at the end of the session 
of 1897. <A study of the speeches of the 
Liberals in Parliament, in the constitu- 
encies, and at the by-elections, suggests 
that for the present the Liberal party is 
doing nothing more than marking time. 
For the first time since the French Revolu- 
tion—almost since the American Revolu- 
tion—there is no political pariy in England 
aggressively pushing any measure of con- 
stitutional change or reform. One such 
measure, it is true, is still before the coun- 
try; but it is a truism to say that Home 
Rule is now engaging no serious popular 
attention in England, and that the Liberal 
party is doing nothing to keep that ques- 
tion before the constituencies. The Lib- 
erals have not dropped it; they have not 
formally broken with the anti-Parnellite 
wing of the Home Rule party. But the 
Liberals might as well have taken both 
these steps after their defeat at the gen- 
eral election of 1895, for any aid they 
have since given tothe Home Rule cause. 
Nowadays it is not canvassed at English 
by-elections ; and in Liberal newspapers 
it is seldom discussed in the editorial 
columns. Nor have the Liberals as yet 
attached themselves to any other cause. 
If a general election occurred to-morrow, 
it would find the Liberals practically 
without a legislative programme. 

The situation, as it now stands, is most 
remarkable. It would seem to indicate 
that the era of constitutional change 
which held Liberalism together and made 
it such an aggressive force in English 
politics is for the present at an end. 
There is, of course, still the House of 
Lords. It is in the same condition con- 
stitutionally as it was when the agitation 
for Parliamentary reform began, more than 
a century ago. As little is heard nowa- 
days, however, of the reform of the 
House of Lords as of Home Rule for 
Ireland; and it has to be admitted that, 
while the House of Lords is in theory as 
much an anachronism as ever it was, It 
has more support among middle-class 
English people to-day than at any period 
since the middle class came into being. 
If proof were wanting that England is 
taking a rest from strenuous and disturb- 
ing home politics, it is forthcoming in the 
early prorogation of Parliament. Not 
withstanding the recess in June, necesst 
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The Clothing Workers 


tated by the Jubilee celebrations, the ses- 
sion was brought to an end in the first 
week in August. In the eighties and the 
early nineties, when one exciting session 
followed another, the session was usually 
extended into September, and on two or 
three occasions between 1886 and 1895 
the press of Parliamentary business was 
so great as to necessitate midwinter ses- 
sions. 


& 


The Clothing Workers 


The conditions of the clothing industry 
of New York are important to the whole 
country, for New York is its largest base 
of supply for ready-made garments. If 
the conditions under which these gar- 
ments are made are unsanitary, the whole 
country is threatened with any and every 
contagion that these garments may carry. 
If the wages earned by the workers make 
wholesome, cleanly living impossible, the 
burden of responsibility rests on the 
whole country to demand some sign or 
signature that will guarantee that the 
garment purchased was not made under 
unwholesome conditions, and that an 
honest price was paid for its manufacture. 
As we noted last week, when the ‘“knee- 
pants” workers of New York struck 
recently, one of the grievances was the 
preponderance of the sweat-shops main- 
tained in spite of the law. The sweat- 
shop was declared to be the largest 
factor in keeping wages below the living 
point. That this acknowledgment should 
come from the workers themselves, many 
of whom but a short time ago looked upon 
the enforcement of the law against the 
sweat-shopas a menace to personal liberty, 
and became partners in the effort to defy 
the law, marks a long step forward in civili- 
zation. 

It is difficult for those unfamiliar with 
this industry to understand the awful con- 
ditions under which the people must work 
and live. Going, in the early mornings, 
through the East Side of New York City, 
where thousands of these workers live, the 
sttanger is puzzled at the long lines of 
express-wagons backed against the curb 
for blocks in every direction. The wagons 
are old for the most part, the horses thin, 
and the harnesses worn and poor. The 
driver is usually a small boy. A glance 
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into the wagon shows bundles of ready- 
made garments. Men come out of the door- 
ways of houses that were once the resi- 
dences of the well-to-do, bent undera load of 
ready-made garments of every description. 
These are dumped into the wagons, to 
start on their journey, perhaps, laden with 
the germs of disease and death to the 
whole country. Through the windows of 
what were parlors in former generations 
are caught glimpses of sullen, white faced 
men and women, young boys and girls, 
bending over heavy machines, never rais- 
ing their eyes, for every minute means a 
fraction of a cent earned or lost. The 
hours of work, as a fact, are not limited. 
While a man and his wife are strong, they 
work until they fall asleep. 

One Sunday recently a young man and 
woman got into a car that runs through 
the sweat-shop district from the City Hall. 
The man, coatless but clean, carried a 
child about a year and a half old. The 
mother would have been pretty if she 
had not been so thin and worn. She 
did not wear a hat. As soon as she 
got in the car she leaned her head 
against the window-frame, and in a 
few minutes was asleep, the picture of 
exhausted physical powers. Her long, 
slim fingers rested in her lap, and the 
picked, blackened, calloused skin told the 
story of the sweat-shop worker. The 
father and husband leaned against the 
frame of the next window, and he, too, 
fell asleep. The baby stood between 
them, perfectly still, all the natural joy- 
ousness of babyhood lacking. She evi- 
dently expected no attention. The car 
went on bearing its freight of human 
hopelessness and misery through the 
region that makes and fosters it because 
of the necessities and the ignorance of the 
workers it shelters. 

The intelligent part of the community 
cannot throw off this burden if it would. 
Neither indifference nor pessimism will 
protect a community nor a country from 
the ultimate results of such conditions. 
That the leaders are frequently injudi- 
cious and often work for personal ends 
is very true. But the leaders are the men 
who choose to take up the fight; when 
men and women of high intelligence 
choose to study the conditions that con- 
trol this great industry, and to enlist on 
the side of justice and health, this particu- 
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lar labor problem will be brought nearer 
a solution. 

What are these conditions producing? 
A boy of fourteen committed suicide re- 
cently—the son ofan East Side tailor. The 
boy was a close and ambitious student, 
and evidently studied people as well as 
books. He took an examination for en- 
trance to the City College, and failed. It 
was known in his family and among his 
friends that the boy wanted an education 
to help his people. He saw, young as he 
was, that the leaders fai'ed because they 
were ignorant. He lived in the center of 
an Anarchist community, and believed 
that the solution of the many problems 
affecting his people was to be found 
through the S ocialist-Labor party, of which 
his father and relatives were members. He 
left a letter telling the reason for ending 
his life. He could not enter the College. 
Without an education he could not help 
the Socialist-Labor party to which he and 
his people looked for help; and life was 
not worth living at fourteen. 

For this boy there was no country. It 
was “his people” as against the country. 
Probably overworked and underfed, he 
was the victim of half-thought-out and 
He 


dramatically put political theories. 
was the constant companion, doubtless, 
of men who could not see that they 
increased their burdens by sacrificing 


the future to the present. The boy 
was but one of thousands growing up 
under these abnormal conditions, easily 
led by any demagogue who knows how to 
play upon the emotions of an emotional 
people, who feel the injustices that make life 
slavery for themselves and their families. 

The strikes in the clothing trades are 
the symptoms of a diseased social condi- 
tion. The remedy lies largely in a demand, 
by those who reap the benefit of this 
underpaid labor, for the enforcement of 
the law to protect health, a demand for 
proper municipal control of the dwellings, 
the streets, the opportunities for cleanli- 
ness and fresh air, for education for the 
children, and the payment of just wages 
for the labor performed. “Am I my 
brother’s keeper ?” will be answered by a 
just God in the nineteenth century asit was 
when it was made the cowardly excuse of 
the man who had crushed his brother to 
retain power when the race was in its 
infancy. 
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Juvenile Lawlessness 


Judging from accounts both published 
and unpublished, the Fourth of July this 
year showed no abatement of the lawless 
excesses by boys and young men, through 
which our chief National holiday has 
obtained an evil report as the most an- 
archic day of the year. But this simply 
accentuates a fact which has been under 
discussion this summer among teachers— 
the spirit of lawlessness which is rife 
among American youth. Self-conceit is, 
no doubt, a natural failing of the imma- 
ture, but its exorbitancy in irreverence 
and contempt for legitimate authority is 
now so serious that it has become an 
urgent question how to reduce it to safe 
and tolerable limits. 

Of course the observers of such phe- 
nomena have their theories as to the 
causes of them, and our readers have no 
lack that we need here supply by setting 
forth our own. We merely wish to em- 
phasize the fact, which students of social 
questions are now bringing into promi- 
nence, that the prime causes of social 
degeneracy and the roots of social regen- 
eration are in the family life. Xenophon, 
in his account of the education of young 
Persian nobles in the household of the 
king, observes that there “ from their boy- 
hcod they learn both to obey and to com- 
mand.” It is for lack of this primary 
education in the household that so many 
American boys of respectable parentage, 
fairly educated in other respects, are a 
disgrace to their parents, a nuisance to 
their neighbors, and a menace to society. 

Dr. Bushnell said that the impressions 
made during the first five years of a child’s 
life were more permanent and consequen- 
tial than any subsequently made. This 
period of the greatest influence is in 
many cases that of the greatest neglect. 
The primary lesson of self-control in re- 
spect for authority, and obedience, prompt 
and unquestioning, to law, is unlikely to 
be begun or learned later, if untaught in 
these plastic years. The uncontrolled 
pupil graduates from the family into the 
school, and then the trouble comes. 

The old Puritan family was doubtless 
too austere in discipline. Modern fam- 
ilies are in danger for lack of a whole- 
some and necessary austerity. An edw- 
cation in which there is nothing austere 
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isunnatural. “Infinite pity,” said Carlyle, 
“and yet infinite rigor ot law; it is so 
Nature is made.” The child is wronged 
who is educated for such a world without 
learning this from his earliest years. The 
heavenly Father aids us to work out our 
salvation through a divine method of ret- 
tribution, which chastens with penal con- 
sequence every excess and every defect. 
Coddling, and making everything soft 
and easy, Simply unnerves and debauches 
the young soul. The child needs early 
introduction to the law of retributive con- 
sequences which God has inwrought into 
the nature of things. Every disobedience 
and every neglect requires correction in 
some proportionate deprivation of the 
advantage or pleasure which is the desert 
of obedience alone. A day of judgment 
is terrible, but more terrible is a day of 
no judgment. Those parents at least see 
it whose sons are setving out felons’ sen- 
tences. 

Churches have an urgent interest in 
this matter. There is reason to think 
thateven the Sunday-school, through laxity 
of discipline, is sometimes a nursery of 
evil habits. The fact deserves reflection 
that children of Jewish families are said 
to be, as a class, more tractable pupils 
than others. There is cause to suspect 
that some Christian people are demoral- 
ied by fancying the Gospel to be in con- 
trast to law, rather than inclusive of law. 
Among the interests that press upon the 
wise pastor none is more fundamental or 
consequential than the inculcation of the 
Gospel as the supreme revelation of the 
moral law—* full of grace and truth,” 
indeed, yet not without the austere ele- 
ment of judgment and retribution insep- 
arable from law as law. 

A point of the highest importance de- 
mands a final word. The evil under dis- 
cussion is undoubtedly fostered by a false 
principle which is involved in our current 
theory of political life. According to this 
theory, embalmed in the Declaration of 
Independence, individual rights and in- 
lerests are the citizen’s prime concern. 
But this inverts and upsets the order of 
lature, in which social relations and func- 
lions come first into being. In the social 
a in the physiological body the primary 
interest of each member is in the fulfill- 
ment of the functions of a member. The 
Welfare of the whole and of each part de- 





























































































































































































































































The Life of the Spirit 
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Only as each fulfills his 


pends on this. 
function do his rights emerge. The first 
right of each member is that each other 
member should be equally doing this with 
him. Inthe moral, not the legal, point 
of view rights are for the righteous. This 
was the doctrine held by John Wycliffe. 
But our political theory, bequeathed from 
centuries of struggle against a tyranny 
now past, has displaced the social center 
of gravity by a false and anti-social em- 
phasis on individual interests and rights 
as prior to social relations and functions. 
This is bearing bitter fruit to-day in a 
widely branching experience. We can 
only allude to it now. We may discuss 
it more fully hereafter. 


® 


The Life of the Spirit 
Repose in Work and Strife 


There are few things in human history 
more pathetic than the search for repose— 
that well-nigh universal quest which has 
taken many forms and suffered many de- 
feats, but has never been abandoned. In 
the sense in which most men have im- 
aged repose to themselves, and in the 
places in which they have looked for it 
and the methods by which they have 
sought it, this search has been, from the 
first, as hopeless as the search for the 
fabled fountain of youth. For many gen- 
erations to imaginative souls that foun- 
tain was a reality beside which most 
things at hand were unsubstantial and 
valueless. The sound of its waters, in 
ears that were growing dull with time, was 
a music the melody ot which was beyond 
the reach of strings and keys. The ends 
of the earth were not too far to hush the 
music of its fall; nor were perils of un- 
known seas and dangers of untraveled 
continents too great to chill the heart set 
on the recovery of the perishable bloom 
of youth. No one can read the story of 
that hopeless quest without feeling anew 
the penetrating irony of life. Those mu- 
sical tones were always falling on the ear 
of the imagination, which never grows 
old; but to the body, which perishes from 
the hour of birth, they are forever sound- 
less. Sacrifice, courage, endurance, suf- 
fering, and death could not bring within 
the reach of those ardent spirits that 
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which never had existed and never could 
exist. It was a quest foredoomed to de- 
feat, and the more eagerly it was prose- 
cuted the deeper the pathos which in- 
vested it. 


In like manner, with kindred toil and 
sorrow and self-denial, men have sought 
for the repose which is complete rest, 
entire cessation from struggle, perfect 
harmony between the spirit and its pos- 
sessions, occupations, and achievements. 
In the throes of strife they have expected 
the calm of final peace ; in the heart of the 
storm they have looked for the fragrant si- 
lence of summer fields warm under summer 
skies; in the weariness of apprenticeship 
they have anticipated the poise and power 
of the master ; in the ignorance of the pri- 
mary school they have thought to find the 
ripe knowledge of the scholar; in the long, 
painful, unescapable process of living they 
have tried to grasp the fruits and enjoy 
the repose which will lie in the hand only 
when the doors of the school have been 
closed forever. ‘The repose which they 
might have had they have often passed 
by; the repose which has never yet come 
to man—which was denied even to Christ 
so long as he wore the form and lived the 
life of man—they have sought with tears 
and prayers, with fasting and scourging, 
with every kind of penance and sacrifice. 


They have fancied that this repose was 
a matter of conditions, and so they have 
separated from their fellows and gone out 
into desolate places, seeking peace in des- 
erts and cajions and solitudes. And when 
they were pursued by the temptations 
which beset them at home, they renewed 
their vigils and doubled their stripes and 
cried out to God in the bitterness of 
despair. Few figures are more pathetic 
than those of the Saint Anthonys who 
have found no place too remote for the 
tempter, and no seclusion too closely 
guarded for those temptations which may 
find their occasion in thé conditions which 
surround a man, but which find their op- 
portunity and their material in that nature 
from which he cannot separate himself. 
In lonely cells, in crowded convents, in 
pilgrimage and crusade, in the quiet of 
cathedral close and in the rush and stir 
of great movements, one truth grows more 
and more clear: that the repose of perfect 
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harmony between the spirit and the things 
which now are is impossible, and that the 
repose into which men may now enter is to 
be found, notin conditions, but in heartand 
character. The long, pathetic search for 
repose in changed conditions, in external 
fenances, in outward self: denials, was fore- 
doomed to failure from the beginning. 
But it has been, for the most part, entirely 
sincere ; and, like all sincere effort, it has 
borne its fruit. God permits nothing to 
be wasted into which the hearts of men 
are poured, or in which the aspiration of 
struggling spirit shines; what is lost in 
effort is constantly saved in knowledge 
and character. The vain seeking has 
brought the fruits of discipline and sorrow; 
and it has brought also the knowledge of 
that repose which God offers to all who 
are willing to accept it. 


The most devoted father cannot, by 
any inspiration of love, spare his child 
the long training of education; the ne- 
cessity for that training lies in the nature 
of things, and there is no escape from it. 
More than this, there ought to be no es- 
cape from it; for in its results lie the 
strength, peace, and joy of the perfected 
life. There is no way to the writing of 
the great book, the painting of the great 
picture, the doing of the great deed, save 
the way of patient learning, of honest 
drudgery, of long-continued concentration 
of time and toil to one remote end. In that 
long discipline the spirit often faints and 
the heart rebels against restrictions which 
seem to bea hopeless bondage. To young 
men of real talent there often comes an 
unrest which is like the bitterness of 
death. The spirit longs for free expres- 
sion, and finds itself shut in on every side 
by enforced tasks; the imagination is in 
a tumult of undirected energy and passion, 
but the hand is tied to the drudgery of 
the schoo]. It seems as if ease and re- 
pose were to be had by breaking through 
all restrictions and bringing one’s thoughts 
into contact with the material which must 
give them form. Many have followed this 
blind impulse, and learned too late that 
power flies out of the window when rebel- 
lious desire takes the place of self-denying 
discipline. Repose in the arts comes not 
to him who seizes it, but to him who 
grows into it by growing into mastery of 
himself, his tools, his materials, and his 
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imagination. The splendid freedom of a 
Rembrandt, so full of the repose which is 
born of the consciousness of power, was 
won, not by a bold dash, but by infinite 
patience and toil. 


The repose which comes from perfect 
achievement was never yet won in the 
struggle of life; but there is a repose 
which comes from adjustment to present 
conditions, acceptance of present limita- 
tions, and victorious recognition of the 
far-off peace. That repose is not only 
within the reach of every one who strives 
for it, but it must be won if one is to 
secure the highest results of the long 
struggle. The private so'dier may lose 
his calmness in the thick of the fight 
without inviting disaster, but the com- 
mander who becomes disturbed, agitated, 
anxious, puts himself in the way of crush- 
ing defeat. Absolute coolness of temper 
must reinforce the highest genius. In 
every kind of work which exacts the high- 
est energy and skill, in every phase of 
experience which requires c'ear thought 
and resolute action, in every moral crisis 
which demands sanity, self-control], and 
self-restraint, the secret of a victorious 
deliverance or achievement lies in a spirit 
of repose. To have a quiet mind is to 
possess one’s mind wholly; to have a 
calm spirit is tocommand one’s self. For 
action, therefore, as well as for peace, for 
achievement as well as for happiness, a 
man must learn to carry repose on the 
march, to keep it in the struggle, to rest 
in it in the long toil of life. Inthe vision 
of spiritual mastery the brave fighter and 
the patient worker often catches a glimpse 
of the repose of a gift perfectly trained, a 
work entirely done, a struggle finally won ; 
let him open his spirit to its reflection 
in the hour of his toil and temptation. 


& 
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The pressure on the vacation houses at 
present far exceeds the possibility of accom- 
modations for applicants. We must have 
more houses, and houses within easy access 
of the Greater New York, so that if one girl 
cannot secure her vacation at the appointed 
time, and is told the night before—a common 
occurrence—another girl can be reached and 
sent off within twohours. To do this a house 
must be of easy access, A lesson which we 





have been learning is that many girls among 
the tenement-house poor have never been 
separated from their mothers, and the thought 
of a long journey thrills both mother and 
daughter with terror. What we need is a 
house near New York for girls who can have 
only short vacations; for girls who can have 
only from Friday until Monday ; and for timid 
girls who have not been away from home. 
The increase of the interest of our readers in 
this work justifies us in believing that this 
particular need of a particular class of work- 
ing-girls will be met. More houses we must 
have, and these we can have only through gift 
or by purchase - this last to be accomplished 
through this Vacation Fund. The Working- 
Girls’ Vacation Society is doubtless the most 
experienced organization in this country in this 
particular line of work ; fourteen years of ex-. 
periment and experience, befinning in a small 
way, with asm2ll sum of money, and gradu- 
ally increasing, until to-day it doubtless has 
the largest and best-equipped plant in the 
country for doing this particular kind of 
work, make this organization a fitting me- 
dium to expend the money and do the work. 
It is fitting that, on the birth of the Greater 
New York, enlarged opportunities for this 
work should be given the Society. Doubtless 
there are many farms and country places 
within short distances of New York that are 
of no use to the owners. While direction is 
given only in regard to coats, it is the spirit 
of the Gospel message that he who hath more 
houses than he can use should place them at 
the disposal of his neighbor who hath no 
house. This is the gospel that The Outlook 
preaches; the authority for this teaching is 
given by the One Man who clearly revealed 
by precept and example what is our duty to 
our neighbor, and who is our neighbor. 
THE VACATION FUND 
SPECIAL GIFT 
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The Rush to the Klondike 


The Gold Fever; Transportation; Provisions ; 
Climate; Living 


ARON MUNCHAUSEN might 
B well have been glad to see our 

day and go to the Klondike. At 
all events, the men who have recently 
returned from that region have told many 
a wonderful tale, some of them eclipsing 
those told in 49. Luckily, however, for 
the amount of confidence to be placed in 
the stories of ’97, the miners have brought 
back with them-a good many dollars’ 
worth of proof positive. The sight of this 
in gold dust and gold nuggets was enough 
to set old and young miners crazy. There 
has been, consequently, a great rush to 
Alaska. 

The first authentic news of the Klon- 
dike discoveries was brought to Circle 
City in eastern Alaska last autumn, and 
resulted in an immediate exodus from 
that town to the new fields, two or three 
hundred miles away, over the frontier in 
British territory. Those narrow gulches 
now known as the Bonanza and Eldorado 
Creeks (feeders of the Klondike, and it 
of the Yukon) were instantly parceled 
out, and a town— Dawson—sprang up as 
if by magic at the exit of the Klondike 
into the Yukon. The place has already 
several thousand inhabitants, and within 
the next twelvemonth is bound to be a 
thing of giant growth; indeed, the Cana- 
dian Inspector, Mr. D’Arcy Strickland, 
thinks that the population a year hence 
may reach twenty thousand. As soon as 





the gold tidings reached the other Alaskan | 


settlements there was a consequent de- 
population; for instance, Colonel Sol Rip- 
insky, the Postmaster at Chilkat, writes 
to The Outlook: “All the parties that 
received The Outlook through the Chilkat 
office have left for the new gold fields.” 

What the Mississippi River is to the 
whole country, that is the Yukon to 
Alaska. It drains more than six hundred 
thousand square miles of territory, and is 
said to discharge more water into Behring 
Sea than does the Father of Waters into 
the Gulf of Mexico. The Yukon’s source 
is in _ Roeky Mountains, but the river 
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is known as the Yukon only at the point 
where the Lewis River joins the Pelly. 
At that point stands Fort Selkirk, about 
a hundred and fifty miles southeast of the 
Klondike. From Fort Selkirk the Yukon 
flows northwest past the Klondike for 
four hundred miles, and then southwest 
for sixteen hundred. During eight months 
of the year it is frozen over, but in sum- 
mer its banks are fringed with flowers, 
and with the universal moss or tundra. 
The lower portion of the Yukon spreads 
out from sixty to a hundred miles in 
width, and this is maintained for three 
hundred miles inland. 

The Klondike region is about 1,850 
miles from the mouth of the river. The 
easiest method of transportation is the 
longest, namely, by steamer from San 
Francisco, Portland, Seattle, or Victoria 
twenty-five hundred miles across the Pa- 
cific to St. Michael’s Island, near the Yu- 
kon’s mouth. Passengers are transferred 
there from ocean steamships to flat. bot- 
tomed steamers, and proceed thence to 
Circle City, 1,550 miles up stream. Forty- 
Mile Creek is about 1,800 miles up, Sixty- 
Mile Creek 1,900, and Fort Selkirk 2,000. 
Dawson is nearly half-way between Forty- 
Mile and Sixty-Mile. Parties for the 
Klondike are to leave the lower United 
States coast throughout August, but the 
transportation companies do not guaran- 
tee a through passage to any travelers 
leaving after the first of the month. Long 
before the Yukon is frozen solid, the huge 
floating cakes are perilous to navigation. 
Late expeditions from the coast for Daw- 
son will probably be ice-bound, a gloomy 
experience in any event, but doubly so 
when hundreds of miles from one’s des- 
tination. Transportation by the St. Mi- 
chael’s route costs from $150 to $200. 

The other approach to the Klondike 
region is by steamers from San Francisco 
and the other ports to Juneau and then to 
Dyea at the head of Lynn Canal. The 
cost is about $40. The great number of 
passengers who have signified an intention 
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of sailing next spring by these routes 
has given a welcome impetus to the 
Pacific ship-building industry. Back of 
Dyea three passes lead over the high 
Alaskan mountains to the lakes which 
are the head-waters of the Lewis River, 
one of the confluents forming the Yukon. 
The crossing of these passes is a danger- 
ous undertaking. Fora distance of eight 
miles outfits have to be packed over by 
men, but for the remainder of the thirty 
miles’ distance pack-trains are used. Once 
on the other side, the trains are discarded, 
and one must forage about for proper 
wood with which to build a boat, and 
then trust to luck to get down the lakes, 
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Rapids, between Mud Lake and Lake 
Lebarge, and at Five Fingers on the 
Lewis River, about eighty miles south of 
its confluence with the Pelly River. The 
White Pass route, if carried out, as ex- 
pected, will eliminate the first of these 
dangers. The starting-point for the White 
Pass is at Skaguay. Several hundred 
persons are already encamped there, and 
at Dyea there are many more. The 
steamers now on their way will soon 
have landed fifteen hundred persons. 
Skaguay is only a few miles from Dyea, 
and is said to be a more, accessible land- 
ing-place than the latter because of deep 
water. The British Columbia Develop- 
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through the rapids, and down the Lewis 
and Yukon Rivers to the happy hunting- 
grounds. Many miners are carrying small 
boats from home, boats which can be 
taken apart and packed “ knock-down ”— 
z. é., nearly flat. Fifty such boats have 
been built at San Francisco alone within 
the past few weeks. The journey from 
Dyea to Dawson requires about a month. 

The Chilkat Pass is the highest and is 
the furthest north; the Chilkoot Pass has 
been the most used, but the White Pass 
is a thousand feet lower than the last 
named, and is the easiest of all. The trail 
on the first two passes is steep, and in 
the lake country two dangerous rapids 
are encountered—namely, White Horse 





ment Association, having built the trail 
over White Pass, acknowledges that this 
is but preliminary to the construction of 
a railway; it is even said that by this 
time next year the railway will be com- 
pleted. If this comes true, there must be 
quick work. The distances by the passes 
are as follows: From the sea to Lake 
Linderman, about thirty miles; then 
across the lake about six miles; after 
which a portage of a mile or two is neces- 
sary to reach the head-waters of Lake 
Bennett, thirty miles long. A short over- 
land journey is then required to the Cari- 
bou River, and four miles down this river 
brings one to Lake Tagish. The lake is 
about twenty miles long, Then follows a 
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journey of six miles to Mud Lake, twenty 
miles long ; then another river journey, this 
time of fifty miles to Lake Lebarge, with 
its thirty miles of navigable water. From 
this point there is a reach of over two 
hundred miles along the Lewis River to 
the Yukon at Fort Selkirk, and a further 
reach of a hundred and fifty miles along 
the Yukon to Dawson. 

Packing freights across from Dyea to 
Lake Linderman costs from fifteen to 
twenty cents a pound, but the great rush 
has raised the price to thirty cents, and it 
is expected to gq higher. Top prices 
wiil operate favorably in preventing many 
of the miners from getting through to the 
Klondike, and thus saving some from 
freezing and starvation. Snow has already 
fallen on the passes, and every oneattempt- 
ing the journey does so at the risk of his 
life. The passes are noted for their ter- 
rible storms, and the spring thaw is cer- 
tain to disclose the bodies of many vic- 
tims. Travelers thus overtaken have been 


known to crawl under some overhanging 
rock and remain there for days without food 
until the danger was past. Mrs. Schwatka, 
the widow of the Arctic explorer, having 
traveled extensively throughout Alaska, 
says that the passes are strewn with the 


skeletons of unfortunate miners who have 
been overtaken by cold and hunger, and 
that a like fate awaits many present 
travelers to the gold regions. ‘“ For God’s 
sake,” telegraphs an Alaskan expert, 
“stop the mad onrush of ‘ tenderfeet’ to 
the Klondike country. Not one-tenth of 
those now on the way can possibly get 
over the divide into the lake region, where 
lumber must be whipsawed and boats 
built. This season there will be more 
blood on the Chilkoot trail than gold will 
wipe up, and gaunt want will beget mur- 
der during the long, dark winter. It has 
become almost the duty of the Govern: 
ment to warn people away.” 

Regarding other routes to the Klon- 
dike, The Outlook has already referred 
to the ambitious project of a rail and 
water way from Sault Ste. Marie to Hud- 
son Bay, the Mackenzie River, and thence 
to the gold fields. Another route would 
start from Edmonton on a branch of the 
Canadian Pacific, and proceed three 
thousind miles over land, river, and lake 
to the Klondike. Another has been pro- 
posed by the citizens of Fort Saskatch-. 
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ewan, who have unanimously passed a 
resolution declaring that, in the interests 
of the entire Dominion, a wagon road and 
telegraph line should be immediately con- 
structed from Fort Saskatchewan to the 
upper Yukon by way of Fort Assiniboine, 
the Lesser Slave Lake, the Peace and 
the Liard River Valleys. It would be 
almost an air line, and the total distance 
would not be more than eleven hundred 
miles. Two hundred and fifty miles of 
wagon road on the proposed route are 
now about ready for use. In his “ Guide 
to the Yukon Gold Fields” Mr. Wilson 
speaks of yet another scheme of transpor- 
tation—a delightful dream, and one which 
may be realized some day: “ When the 
Siberian and Arctic Railroad shall be- 
come a reality, trains can leave Chicago 
by way of Winnipeg and reach the Yukon 
basin in three days’ run. This road could 
run parallel with the Rocky Mountains 
and follow the high tableland all the way 
to Yukon without encountering any ob- 
stacles whatever in an engineering sense ; 
and the whole distance to the straits 
[Behring] would prove no more difficult 
than in building a road across our plain 
country.” Mr. Wilson believes in the feasi- 
bility of a road which shall connect Asia 
with America by the way of Behring Straits. 

The Canadians are showing much en- 
ergy in planning improved transportation, 
and their British Yukon Company intends 
to place a fleet of ten to twenty steamers 
on the Yukon River at the opening of 
navigation next spring. The boats will 
be flat-bottomed and stern-wheeled, some- 
thing like the old Mississippi River craft. 
Half of the fleet will ply between the 
White Pass trail and the Klondike; the 
other half in the Alaskan Yukon. The 
Yukon was one of the rivers mentioned. 
in the Washington Treaty; by that treaty 
Canadians are entitled to the free use of 
that part of the river which flows through 
Alaska. 

Intending travelers will be interested 
to learn that the agents of various lead- 
ing accident and travelers’ insurance 
companies have instructions from their 
home offices not to insure any person go- 
ing to the Klondike. Not only is the 
hazard an extreme one, but when death 
takes place there is great difficulty in ob- 
taining a proper statement of facts which 
may establish rightful claims, 
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If travelers need protection on the way 
to and fro, so does gold itself. Mr. 
Weare, President of the North American 
Trading and Transportation Company, 
recently asked our Treasury Department 
for a revenue cutter to convoy a treasure 
steamer out of Behring Sea. He has now 
applied for a Gatling gun to be placed on 
that vessel, and after the Treasury officials 
had satisfied themselves that an attack by 
a gang of freebooters was likely, the 
request was granted. It is reported that 
the steamer, which will leave St. Michael’s 
shortly, will have on board from one to 
two million dollars’ worth of gold-dust 
from the Klondike. 

At important points along the Yukon 
there are stations of the above-mentioned 
company and also of its rival, the Alaska 
Commercial Company. Unprecedented 
amounts of supplies are now on the way 
north, both for companies and individuals. 
At Juneau and Dyea there is such an ac- 
cumulation that six months will hardly be 
sufficient to get it started. Great quanti- 
ties of provisions are also piled up along 
the trails; in places the piles are as high as 
two-story houses. It will be impossible 
to move all the supplies this winter, but 


there is little danger of the spoiling of 
canned goods and of flour in stout canvas 


sacks. Supplies are carried on the backs 
of Indians, horses, or by Eskimo dogs. 
A hundred pounds is a load for a pack- 
animal, and the Indians carry from seven- 
ty-five to a hundred poundsapiece. Sledge- 
loads of supplies are pulled by dogs. At 
the present time about two hundred 
Indians and three hundred horses, assisted 
by a thousand miners, are engaged in 
packing over the trail. . Both men and 
horses are nearly dead with fatigue, they 
have been worked so hard. 

What supplies shall be taken, and what 
amounts ? are questions continually asked. 
For an eighteen months’ sojourn travelers 
should take as. many hundred pounds. 
Returning miners have furnished the fol- 
lowing list : 

PROVISIONS 

Bacon, 200 pounds. 

Flour, 800 pounds. 

Assorted dried fruits, 150 pounds. 

Corn-meal, 200 pounds. 

Rice, 50 pounds. 

Coffee, parched, 75 pounds. 

Tea, 40 pounds, 
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Sugar, 75 pounds. 
Beans, 150 pounds. 
Condensed milk, one case. 
Assortment of evaporated vegetables and 
meats. 
CLOTHING 
Two suits of corduroy. 
Three pairs rubber boots. 
Three pairs heavy shoes. 
Two dozen heavy woolen socks. 
One-half dozen woolen mitts. 
Three pairs woolen gloves. 
Three suits of heavy underwear. 
Two hats. 
Two suits mackinaw. 
Four heavy woolen shirts. 
One heavy coat. 
Three pairs of heavy woolen blankets. 


In addition, tools, cooking utensils, and 
medicines will bring up the cost of the 
entire outfit to about two hundred dollars 

As to actual living, when once in the 
Klondike, Mr. Dawson, Director of the 
Canadian Geological Survey, who spent 
a summer there, speaks of an abundance 
of white spruce in the Upper Yukon dis- 
trict admirably adapted to construction 
purposes. He adds that there are no 
areas of frozen morass, such as may be 
found in the Lower Yukon. According 
to him,the country could feed a large 
population; but when he made his report 
game was more abundant than now, espe- 
cially the caribou and moose. Therivers 
and lakes teem with fish. As to crops, 
he believes that rye, barley, flax, and tur- 
nips can be grown. He avers that there 
is an area of about sixty thousand square 
miles of which a large proportion might 
be utilized for the cultivation of such 
crops, and where cattle and horses might 
be maintained in sufficient numbers for 
local purposes, as excellent summer graz- 
ing is to be found along the river valleys, 
and natural hay-meadows are frequent. 
This district is compared with that of 
Volovgda, in northern Russia, in the same 
latitude, which supports a population of 
a million and a half, although it has’ no 
minerals. 

As a rejoinder to this opinion, a recent 
writer from the Klondike declares that 
the only way in which turnips can be 
raised is on the housetops, where a liberal 
coat of soil is put on, the heat from 
below and the light from above develop- 
ing the vegetables. 

Of course it is hard to get fresh meat 
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in the Klondike, especially now that the 
. game is not so plentiful; it is generally a 
matter of canned goods, At a Christ- 
mas dinner there last year the fresh meat 
used cost $19.50 a pound. Fish are 
frozen eight months in the year. Provis- 


ions are high, naturally, a dollar a pound 
for flour being a not infrequent rate. 

The first woman who went to the Klon- 
dike camp has this to say: 


When we got to El Dorado Creek, we lived 
in a tent until Mr. Lippy got our log cabin 
built. It is twelve feet by eighteen, eight 
logs high, with mud and moss roof, and moss 
between the chinks, and has a door and win- 
dow. Mr. Lippy made the furniture—a rough 
bed, table, and some stools. We had a 
stove, and that was all we needed. I looked 
after the housekeeping and Mr. Lippy after 
the mining. 

Everything we had to eat was canned. 
Things were canned that I never knew could 
be canned before. Of course we missed 
fresh food dreadfully, but we kept well and 
strong. We had no fresh milk or meats or 
fruits or eggs. 

Amusements? Well, nobody bothered much 
about amusements. Every one was busy and 
kept busy all the time. I did my work. 
Mining is hard work—one doesn’t pick gold 
off the ground. It is genuine toil, and when 
Mr. Lippy finished he wanted to rest. All 
men were about alike on that point. 


A returned miner, who has become a 
cripple for life by reason of hardships 
endured in the Klondike, declares that 
in three years there he saw over two 
thousand graves made, a large majority 
of deaths being from starvation. He 
furthermore claims that much of the gold 
brought into this country does not repre- 
sent the findings of returning miners, but 
has been confiscated from the effects of 
dead miners. 

There will be in the Klondike, as 
everywhere else, provident and improvi- 
dent folk, lucky and unlucky, but it is 
hardly a hazard to prophesy that the im- 
provident and unlucky will far outnum- 
ber the others. Yet they all must live, 
though provisions be scarce. Not too 
soon, therefore, has the Dominion Gov- 
ernment issued a warning that it will 
not be answerable for a famine in the 
Klondike. The Alaska Commercial Com- 
pany declares that it is a crime to en- 
courage men to go to the Yukon after 
the first of August, because of the im- 
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possibility of obtaining sufficient provis- 
ions there to supply the demand. Those 
best informed advise no one to go who 
cannot obtain at least four hundred dol- 
lars. In general it may be said that the 
strong, healthy man who journeys thither 
need not expect to return in like vigor, 
let alone any addition to his wallet, ex- 
cept he be without tendencies toward 
those ills peculiar to an Arctic climate 
and to a miner’s life, and unless he have 
sufficient supplies to carry him easily 
through a year of prospecting. As to 
the prospecting itself, a Chicago girl who 
went to Alaska as a teacher writes that ar- 
riving miners will find every foot of the soil 
known to be rich in gold staked off and 
held by men of experience who have 
flocked to the Klondike from other min- 
ing points ; the new men will be given to 
understand that there is no room for out- 
siders except on lands yet untried or in 
localities which the old hands do not care 
to work. Again, the new men will find 
the weather so rigorous as to prevent 
much prospecting, and they will find food 
and lodging so scarce and so high that 
it will take a small fortune to survive. It 
seems to’ be a widespread opinion that 
many of the new men will have paid 
the price of their gold fever to the 
transportation companies, which alone 
will profit by the misdirected enterprise. 
Even for experienced diggers the profits 
are often swallowed up in the expenses. 
True, in certain claims a yield from a 
hundred to five hundred dollars a pan is 
obtained; but the metal is mined slowly, 
in a small way, and with difficulty. Our 
teacher says: “I pity the people who 
come here under the delusion that mining 
life is anything comparable with what it 
was during the gold excitement in Cali- 
fornia.” During the brief summer in 
Alaska the ground thaws out only a few 
inches, while the rest of the year the soil 
is like a solid rock—certainly a difference 
from California. Not only a lack of sup- 
plies, therefore, but also climatic con- 
ditions, forbid the Klondike journey to 
any but the stoutest and strongest. Sum- 
mer is almost as much a dreaded season 
as winter, because of the great plague of 
mosquitoes, gnats, and horseflies. These 
insects are huge in size and poignantly 
certain in bite. Nets and gloves are 
everywhere in evidence. 





Protestants at Providence 
By Washington Gladden 


one thing to be desired was that his 

associates in the teaching profession 
should free their minds about it. What 
the opinion of high-minded teachers would 
be could scarcely be questioned. If the 
teaching profession is to retain its rank 
and influence, such performances as that 
lately witnessed at Providence must be 
made unpopular, if not impossible. The 
subject is one on which teachers cannot 
safely be silent. Doubtless there are 
quarters in which it may seem hazardous 
for them to lift up their voices, but cour- 
ageous speaking just now will save future 
trouble. 

It was not essential that this protest 
should come from Brown University ; 
but it could come from no better place, 
and the twenty-four members of the Fac- 
ulty of Brown who have stood up to chal- 
lenge the wisdom and the justice of the 
policy of their employers and governors 
have put the whole teaching fraternity 
under heavy obligations. It is beautiful 
to see how a plain statement like theirs 
demolishes at one stroke the defenses be- 
hind which the unhappy Board of Trustees 
had takenrefuge. The revenues of the Uni- 
versity have been handsomely increased 
under President Andrews’s administration, 
and if they are now inadequate it is be- 
cause the number of students has been 
nearly trebled. There is no evidence, 
they say, that gifts to the University have 
been seriously lessened by the President’s 
utterances; the University has always 
been poor, and it is relatively no poorer 
now than it always has been; nor can the 
unpopularity of Dr. Andrews’s economic 
theories have had any extended effect, 
since it was only a year ago that anybody 
knew of his qualified acceptance of what 
is characterized as the “free-silver heresy.” 
Other causes might explain the meager 
benefactions of the last year. 

But, however this may be, the ques- 
tion of revenue is not the primary ques- 
tion in the administration of a college. 
There have been colleges that were 
miserably poor in the goods of this world, 
and that did great work for their country 


I: the case of President Andrews the 


and humanity; but there has never been 
a college whose teaching was dictated by 
money or any kind of material power 
which exerted any influence or kept any- 
body’s respect, and there never will be. 
This is the truth which the protesting pro- 
fessors drive home with such unflinching 
logic: ‘On the one hand we have the 
problematical or imaginary addition of a 
certain number of dollars; on the other 
hand we have throughout the whole intel- 
lectual life of the University the deadening 
influence of known or suspected repres- 
sion.” No wonder these honorable men 
object to the imputation which the action 
of their governing board tends to fasten 
upon every one of them. The situation 
is intolerable ; and it is to be hoped that 
they have succeeded in forcing that fact 
upon the minds of theiremployers. Here 
are words which should be memorable: 
‘Interested in the most obvious manner 
in the material prosperity of the institu- 
tion, more anxious than any others can be 
in its development and expansion, we 
nevertheless would not see its prosperity 
advanced, and we do not believe that its 
real prosperity can be advanced, by pri- 
vate suppression and politic compliance, 
for we are convinced that the life-blood of 
a university is not money, but freedom.” 
The able journalistic apologists of the 
Trustees appear to have discovered that 
this contention is unanswerable, for they 
have shifted their defense, and now boldly 
assert that the immorality rather than the 
impolicy of the President’s beliefs is the 
true ground of his enforced resignation. 
The doctrine to which he is supposed 
to have given his assent involved, it is 
said, a frightful spoliation of properties : 
the Trustees could not be justified in 
permitting a doctrine to be taught which 
must result in wholesale robbery. Yet it 
must be assumed, I think, that President 
Andrews, in common with most of the six 
millions of American citizens who voted a 
year ago in support of this doctrine, did 
not intend wholesale robbery, nor believe 
that it would be the result of the 
policy they approved. They did not 
believe that debts would be paid in fifty- 
937 
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cent dollars ; they believed that the free 
coinage of silver by this nation would com- 
pel other nations to adopt the same policy, 
and that the result would be a rapid appre- 
ciation of silver, and a practical restora- 
tion of the old ratio. That may have 
been an unfounded expectation, but they 
are entitled to be judged by their own 
belief, when we pronounce upon the 
morality of their teachings. I have not 
been convinced of the validity of their 
reasoning, nor of the wisdom of their 
policy; but I am willing to admit that 
there is room for an honest difference of 
opinion. To say that this is a question 
upon which honest men cannot differ is 
to indict half a nation. 

It is not upon this ground, however, 
that the Trustees of Brown University 
have rested their case. They have made 
it entirely clear that they did not consider 
the President’s beliefs about the currency 
to have affected his character; they did 
not intimate that these beliefs were neces- 
sarily harmful; they only represented to 
him that the effect of avowing them might 
be to lessen the gifts to the University, and 
therefore desired him to suppress the 
utterance of them. The great need of 
the University, they argue, is money; 
money is largely in the hands of men who 
hold certain opinions; if opinions con- 
trary to those held by the men of money 
are expressed by the President of the 
University, we shall not get their money ; 
if, therefore, the President hold such 
opinions, let him keep them to himself, 
for the University must have money, and 
the duty of the President is to avoid offend- 
ing the men who have the money to give. 

This is the plea ; and it is well to have 
it so clearly made. The Trustees of 
Brown University have done the cause of 
truth a great service in bringing this issue 
so distinctly before the public mind. The 
question is one that must be confronted 
by the governing board of every institu- 
tion of learning in this land; for even 
institutions supported by the State have 
the same problem, in a little different form, 
to face. Especially, however, is the ques- 
tion urgent in all institutions which depend 
upon voluntary gifts. All these institu- 
tions need money ; their trustees are apt 
to think that they need it very badly; the 
question which they must now consider is 
just how much they are willing to sacri- 
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fice in order to secure it. It is not a 
pleasant question for college trustees, or 
college presidents, or college faculties ; it 
is going to require of them some honest 
searchings of heart and some careful esti- 
mation of the values committed to their 
charge. For if this country is to be safely 
guided through the troublous times that 
are now directly before it, it will be neces- 
sary for educated men to say a good many 
things that will not be at all palatable to 
some of those who have money, and who 
are quite in the way of giving it to col- 
leges. I think that the liberty of telling 
this truth is worth far more tothe country, 
and to the colleges, than all the possible 
endowments of the multi-millionaires. 

It is not the colleges alone that are 
affected by this question. -The churches 
are touched by it not less nearly. The 
churches, too, are supported in part by 
many men who do not:like to have all of 
the Ten Commandments applied to mod- 
ern industrial and social conditions. It 
is easy to alienate our supporters. And 
we are fain to think much of the good 
that can be done with the money of these 
men, and to wonder whether we should 
be justified in offending them. A little 
concession and compliance, a simple wiill- 
ingness to pass by on the other side when 
troublesome responsibilities thrust them- 
selves before us-—is not this the wiser 
course? Besides, we do not know much 
about these questions—and need not 
know, unless we choose! And by just 
keeping ourselves in proper relations with 
the men of money, and putting ourselves 
under certain slight obiigations to them, 
how many facilities they can afford us of 
extending our work, of enlarging our 
influence ! 

The time is come for judgment to begin 
at the house of God. Let us ‘think a 
little, now and then, dearly beloved breth- 
ren, of the good that we can do by being 
true witnesses for God, by keeping our 
souls free from all complicity with in- 
justice and extortion. Let us not forget 
that money is not the first condition of 
usefulness in a church of Jesus Christ. 
Let us be willing to see church revenues 
shrink and salaries dwindle, if so be that 
the weak are defended against the strong 
and the kingdom of righteousness is es- 
tablished on the earth. - 

Churches and colleges are standing 
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together to-day on the valley of decision. 
The question is a simple one—whether 
the things of the spirit are worth more 
than the things of sense; whether those 
who wish to see the kingdom of God pre- 
vail should put their main reliance on the 
weapons that are carnal, or on truth and 
freedom. We know what the Trustees of 
Brown University think about it, and 
what twenty-four men of the Faculty of 
that University think about it. I wish 
that all honest men, in all colleges, and 
churches too, would open their mouths 
and tell their fellow-citizens what they 
think about it. 

I am going to hazard my reputation as 
a man of sane mind by saying that to me 
it is conceivable that a college should fail, 
for such reasons as are suggested by the 
Trustees of Brown University, of secur- 
ing large endowments, that it shou'd be- 
come poorer, relatively, year by year, and 
at the same time be doing more and more 
valiant and glorious service for the Nation 
and for humankind—drawing to itself an 
increasing number of the best students, 
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awakening in them a higher kind of en- 
thusiasm than we sometimes see in our 
richest colleges, and sending them forth 
to take up a kind of leadership which is 
greatly needed just now in America. 
This would require, of course, some sacri- 
fices on the part of the teaching force; 
but there are men to whom that call would 
not be unwelcome—men who clearly un- 
derstand that the life of a college or of a 
church, like the life of a man, “ consisteth 
not in the abundance of the ¢hinmgs which 
[it] possesseth ”—men who would count 
it all joy to teach in the plainest rooms, 
and to live as frugally as German pro- 
fessors live, if only they might be free to 
speak what they do know and to testify 
what they have seen. Perhaps the day 
is coming when the best work of colleges 
can be done only by those which are 
known to be poor, and are determined, 
for the truth’s sake, to keep themselves 
poor. If that day should come, the men 
who would have the least reason to rejoice 
in it would be the men who are now doing 
what they can to hasten its coming. 


The Test of Character’ 


By Lyman Abbott 


_ Little children, let no man deceive you: he that doeth 
righteousness is righteous, even as he is righteous.— 
| John iii., 7. 


PIRITUAL life may be classified in 
S these four categories: intellect, sen- 
sibility, will, and conduct. First, 
we think or perceive; secondly, having 
perceived, this perception arouses certain 
motive powers within us; thirdly, under 
the influence of these motive powers, we 
resolve what we shall do; and, finally, 
under this resolution, we actually do, per- 
form, or fulfill. 

A boy sees an apple on a bough. He 
says, I would like to eat that apple; I 
think I can; I will see if I cannot climb 
the tree; and finally he does climb the 
tree and get the apple. Now, he cannot 
get the apple unless he climbs the tree; 
and he cannot climb the tree unless he 
decides to climb the tree; and he cannot 
decide to climb the tree unless he wants 
the apple; and he cannot want the apple 


1Sermon preached at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. 
Reported stenographically by Henry Winans, and re- 
vised by the author, , 


unless he knows that the apple is there. 
First, he must know; next, he must feel; 
thirdly, he must resolve; and, finally, he 
must act; and all the rest goes for nothing 
unless he acts. His perception of the 
beauty of the apple, his longing to eat the 
apple, his courageous resolve that he will 
climb the tree and pluck the apple, go 
for nothing, unless he actually does climb 
the tree. 

We all recognize this in the general 
sphere of life. Business men perceive it 
in business. What is necessary to suc- 
cess in business? First, that a man have 
good business judgment. He must have 
what men call a business head. If he 
has not that, he will not succeed. But 
a good business head is not enough; 
he must have interest in the business. 
You say to your boy, “ You might make a 
good business man if you would only be- 
stir yourself; you have the capacity, but 
you do not care; youare indifferent.” <A 
good business man must have a business 
enthusiasm. But he may have these, and 
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yet he may have a weak will and a poor 
performance. If he has ever so good 
judgment, and if when he is talking in 
the parlor he has ever so much enthusi- 
asm for business, if in the morning he is 
half or three-quarters of an hour late at 
the office, and half to three-quarters of an 
hour early in getting away in the after- 
noon, he is not going to make a good 
business man. All the elements must 
enter in. He must have the judgment to 
perceive, the enthusiasm to inspire, the 
will to resolve, and he must act on that 
will. And, in the last analysis, we meas- 
ure every one by the act. We measure 
men, not by what they say they believe, 
not by what they say they feel, not by 
what they say they are going to do, but 
by what they do. That is the test. 

It is no less the test in religion. We 
must have the intellect to perceive—that 
is the creed ; the emotion to act—that is 
the sensibilities ; the resolve—that is the 
formulation of the decision, the choice 
between conflicting desires ; and, finally, 
we must act. We measure all ethical life 


in this way. A group of men are sitting 
before a fireplace, and one reads the story 
of the horrible atrocities in Turkey. The 
first man says, “I do not believe it; the 


newspapers are great liars ; these are sen- 
sational reports; it is not possible that 
even a Turk could do these things.” And 
the second man says, ‘“ I do believe it ; the 
testimony has been so uniform, it has 
come from so many quarters, I do not see 
how it is possible to disbelieve it. But 
what is the use of harrowing up your feel- 
ings about it ? I am not going to read those 
accounts, and if I doI am not going to 
disturb myself about them ; there is noth- 
ing to be done.” The third man says, 
‘“‘ Something ought to be done ” (and he is 
very clear that somebody else ought to do 
it) ; “ Great Britain ought to interfere, Rus- 
sia ought to interfere, Congress ought to 
pass some resolutions, a relief committee 
ought to be organized, the churches 
ought to send money.” And meanwhile 
the fourth man turns around to the table, 
and without saying anything he writes 
a letter to his Congressman : “ Dear Sir: 
Cannot you introduce some resolutions 
expressive of American sympathy for the 
distressed Armenians?” And thenhetakes 
out of his pocket a blank check, fills it up, 
and sends it off to the Relief Committee, 
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Which of those four has been the right 
man? 

In the first place, then, intelligent com- 
prehension of truth is an essential part of 
religious life. Those of us who are ac- 
counted as objecting to creeds object to 
them, not because they involve a clear 
conception of religion, but because the 
creed stops thinking. We are as far as 
possible removed from the agnostic who 
says all talk about God is sounding brass 
and tinkling cymbal. We hold that men 
ought to wrestle with the great problems 
of the divine government ; they ought to 
concern themselves with the questions, 
Who is God ? and What is the Bible? and 
What is the nature of Christ? and What 
is the nature of man? But they ought 
not to be satisfied to take anything that 
men thought on this subject in the six- 
teenth century, or in the fourth century, 
or in the first century, as final and con- 
clusive. They are themselves to think 
upon the subject. This thinking is vital 
and essential; men are made by their 
thoughts; the thoughts are the founda- 
tions on which the whole fabric of life is 
built up. Teach men that God leaves 
them in a state of beatific, unconscious 
existence, indifferent to what goes on in 
the world, and that heaven is a state of 
unconscicus existence, with all passion, 
all desire, all life taken out of it—in other 
words, put Brahma for God and Nirvana 
for heaven—and you will rock the great 
Hindu populations into a sleep. If you 
would awaken them from that sleep, and 
put in the telephone and the telegraph 
and the railroad, the first thing you must 
do is to put God in place of Brahma, and 
heaven in place of Nirvana, and eternal 
life in place of an eternal sleep. Or, 
teach men that God is an Allah who does 
not care for anything except his own 
special people; a God who is a man of 
war, a God who is cruel and vengeful, a 
God who has made laws but has no love, 
and you will have in their faith for the 
Deity an impersonated fate, and in prac- 
tice all the fanatical, persecuting spirit 
which was seen in the Middle Ages when 
that was the conception of Jehovah, which 
was seen in Ireland when Cromwell had 
that conception of Jehovah, which was 
seen in Canaan when the Israelites had 
that conception of Jehovah, and which is 
seen to-day in Turkey with the Kurds fed 
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on that conception of Allah. Youcannot 
havea people under acruel God and havea 
kindly people. The creed makes the man. 
According as he thinks, so will he be. 
But the creed alone is not enough. The 
perception of the truth must be followed 
with a love for the truth. When the truth 
has been seen, the will must pursue it. 
That is the difference between belief and 
faith. Belief, theology tells us, is not 
intellectual; it is belief with the heart. 
What does that mean? Why, it means 
that kind of belief which has taken hold 
of the sensibilities as well as of the intel- 
lect. You belong, I will suppose, to the 
modern school of theology. You wonder 
at the old Puritan conception of a hard 
and rigorous God. You are half inclined 
to thank God that you are not as other 
men are, and especially that you are not 
as those old Puritans and the old Phari- 
sees that preceded them. For your part, 
you believe that God is love. You 
believe that he is infinite in mercy; you 
believe that he counts all men his 
children ; you believe that he takes them 
all in his arms to bless them; you believe 
that he is the Father of the whole human 
race. And you think, perhaps, that you 
are better for sothinking. I donot know 
whether you are better or worse. For 
to believe that God is love and not to love 
him is worse than not to know that God 
is love and not to love him. It is idle for 
the pulpit to present a God that is unlov- 
ing and unlovable, and then insist on the 
duty of loving him. The heart cannot 
respond to an unlovely God. But if you 
have sat in these pews (and some of you 
have for nearly half a century), and have 
heard the love of God presented as never 
before since the days of Paul was that 
love presented by human lips, and have 
learned to believe that God is love in 
your heart of hearts—no, in your head of 
heads, excuse me—and then go out into 
life not loving him, what judgment will 
you write against yourself? We believe 
that we are immortal. We are sorry at 
least, possibly indignant, with the agnos- 
tic who does not believe in immortality. 
We are sorry, perhaps we are indignant, 
with the philosophy which represents 
men as animals, and this life as the whole 
life, and the coffin the end. We shrink 
back with horror from the declaration of 
such a man as John Morley, that when 
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the body drops down into the black and 
horrible grave there is no hope of any 
life beyond. But are we livingas though 
we were immortal? Are we stirred to our 
depths by the things that are not seenand 
are eternal, or stirred to our depths by the 
things that are seen and are transitory? 
Are we seeking after righteousness and 
peace and justice and goodness and truth, 
or are we emulating our neighbors and 
seeking as hard as they after dress and 
society and money and position? For 
our beliefs will rise up in the Last Day 
and condemn us if they have had no 
power to awaken our sensibilities. 

There seems to be nothing that men 
are so afraid of as religious enthusiasm. 
I do not quite understand it, If there is 
an election pending, all those who have 
any interest in the election set to work to 
create enthusiasm. They write articles 
in the newspapers, make speeches on the 
platform, organize military and semi- 
military companies, plan barbecues, scat- 
ter tracts. Their aim is to make one half 
of the people believe that if the other half 
of the people carry the election the United 
States will go to pieces. They want 
to create an enthusiasm of fear and an 
enthusiasm of hope, and for the three or 
four days before the election if you read 
the parers on either side you are sure the 
other side has nota chance. For the aim 
in politics is to create a political enthusi- 
asm. It isso in business. For my own 
part, in my business relations, I would a 
great deal rather have a man who is 
enthusiastic and not sound in judgment, 
than a man who is sound in judgment and 
has not any enthusiasm. And I will tell 
you why. If he has enthusiasm, I can 
educate his judgment; but if he has only 
judgment, I have never yet found a way 
of kindling his enthusiasm. We want 
enthusiasm in politics, we want enthusi- 
asm in business ; but we are afraid of it 
in religion. 

Now why? I wonder—I will not say 
at you, I will not say at the church at 
large—lI wonder at myself that I can really 
believe, as, God helping me, I do believe, 
that the Infinitesand Eternal Energy in 
the presence of which weall are standing, 
the Power not ourselves that makes for 
righteousness, that fills all this universe 
with Himself and manifests Himself in a 
thousand blazing worlds out of the very 
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extremity, and far beyond the extremity, 
of our vision—that this Being is a Being 
whose love is as great as his presence 
and his power and his wisdom, that his 
pity for his poor, suffering, sin-sick chil- 
dren was so great that he came down on 
the earth and walked in human form 
among men, that he wept our tears, 
shared our struggles, took on him our 
ignorance, suffered the burden of our 
sins, and all that he might relieve me 
from sin and tears and suffering—lI won- 
der that I can talk of it without having 
my eyes full of tears and my heart so beat- 
ing that my lips break down in utterance. 
Oh, if we did believe we should not be 
cold ! 

And yet this creed and this enthusiasm 
are all means to an end, and come to noth- 
ing unless they lay hold on the will and 
control it. For the citadel of the soul is 
in the will, and the man is not what he 
thinks—for he may stop there ; not as he 
feels—for he may stop there; but as he 
purposes, resolves, anddoes. That is the 
consummation and the completion of his 
life, and all else is for that, leads up to 
that, and is as nothing save as that issues 
from the rest. The will is the citadel. 
The will determines the course and cur- 
rent of the life. The will makes the man 
what he is. 

So it is to the will that Christ always ap- 
peals. When the rich young ruler runs 
to him, kneeling, eager, earnest, Christ 
says to him, Wiit thou enter the kingdom 
of heaven? Go sell what thou hast, sub- 
mit to the same conditions the rest of us 
have submitted to, be poor as we are poor, 
then join our fellowship. Do you care 
enough for our companionship to do what 
webavedone? The poor Israelite stands 
before Him in the synagogue. He says 
to him, Stretch out thy hand. If the man 
had said, I cannot, he would not have 
been cured. He meets the poor man at 
the Pool of Bethesda, fastens his eyes 
upon him, and says, Wilt thou be made 
whole? Every miracle recorded in the 
New Testament is co-operative with some 
act of will on the part of the cured. That 
is faith. Faith, not mérely knowing; 
faith, not merely feeling; faith knowing 
and feeling, but also resolving and acting. 
The will is the citadel. This is the real 
measure of life. ‘“ Let no man deceive 
you,” says John; “he that doeth righteous- 
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ness is righteous.” As though men were 
deceiving! And in very truth they have 
been deceiving through all these centu- 
ries; deceiving others, deceiving them- 
selves. So in the Old Testament time 
there were hundreds of men teaching, If 
you go to the temple, if you support the 
priest, if you offer sacrifice, that will do 
in lieu of righteousness ; and the prophets 
had to say over and over again, No, it is 
not true. ‘ He that doeth righteousness 
is righteous.” ‘What doth the Lord re- 
quire of thee? Do justly, love mercy, 
walk humbly with thy God, cease to do 
evil, learn to do well.” Over and over 
again the prophets had to repeat this mes- 
sage. In the medizval ages came again 
the same necessity. I donot suppose the 
Roman Catholic theologians taught, cer- 
tainly educated and intelligent theologians 
never taught, that men could buy their way 
into the kingdom of heaven by paying for in- 
dulgences; but the common people under- 
stood that they could go on with their sin, 
their pleasures, their life, and could help to 
bui'ld St. Peter’s Cathedral, and that would 
pass them into heaven. What strange, 
ignorant people those old Jews were ! and 
waat a superstition the doctrine of indul- 
gences was! But have you never heard 
the same in a Protestant pulpit? Have 
you never heard it said substantially, If I 
simply believe that Jesus Christ died and 
suffered for me, then I am brought into 
the kingdom of God, and I can do as I 
please? Have you never had in your own 
thcught the notion that we are saved, not 
by being helped to be righteous, but by 
having something that takes the place of 
righteousness? Jesus Christ came into 
the world, suffered, taught, died, not that 
we might be saved without righteousness, 
but that we might be made righteous in 
thought, in sensibility, in will, in life. 
“He that doeth righteousness is right- 
eous.” And no one else. 

Men in the church hear a sermon, and 
say, Yes, that is right. Reverence, wilt 
thou obey God? Reverence says, Yes, I 
will obey God. Faith, wilt thou obey 
God? Faith says, Yes, I will obey God. 
Hope, wilt thou obey God? Hope says, 
Yes, I will obey God. And the man says, 
I am a Christian, I am Christ’s man; and 
then he goes out. But on Monday morn- 
ing he asks Acquisitiveness, Wilt thou 
obey God? and Acquisitiveness says; No, 
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I will not obey God; and he goes out 
into society, and Approbativeness says, 
Oh, no, I am going to obey society; and 
he says to Ambition in politics, Wilt thou 
obey God? and Ambition says, Ob, no, I 
am a successful politician, I am going to 
obey the machine. The man is not a 
Christian ; he has not got yet the surren- 
der of the whole soul to God; he is not 
Christ’s man. 

You have come in here, perhaps, this 
morning, my friend, knowing that you are 
a sinner; perhaps in discouragement and 
in despair of yourself; perhaps you will 
say, I cannot be a Christian, I do not be- 
lieve in the Trinity, I do not believe in 
Atonement, I do not believe in the Divin- 
ity of Christ, I do not believe in the 
inspiration of the Scriptures, I do not 
believe in any of these things—I cannot 
be a Christian; or perhaps you say, I 
cannot be a Christian, I have no feeling, 
my heart is like a load of ice. How about 
that will of yours? Wéz7/t thou be made 
who!e? Do you want to get rid of the 
pride? Do you want to get rid of the 
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passions, of the approbativeness, of the 
selfishness? If you do—how much? I 
can help you; your friends can help; 
your God can help you; but neither pas- 
tor, nor friend, nor God can act for you. 
Rise up, take a grip on life, say, God 
helping me, I will do the thing he calls 
me to do, I will be the man he calls me 
to be; and in that act and in that hour 
you open the door and he comes in to 
you. Christ never cnce measured a man 
by what he thought or by what he felt; 
he always measured men by what they 
willed and purposed and by what they 
did. Are you ready to say, I will trans- 
act my business in my store and my 
office as Christ would if he were in my 
office ? You have a quarrel with a friend : 
are you ready to say, I will look in the 
New Testament and see how Christ ad- 
vised men to settle their quarrels, and I 
will settle mine in that way if I can? 
That is the question. You believe in 
God—that is your creed. You reverence 
God—thatis your worship. Do you obey 
God? The answer to that is your life. 


Good English 


By Kenyon West 


HERE have recently appeared in 
The Outlook articles and letters 
which impress me as invaluab‘e 
both in subject and treatment. They 
have been concerned with the children ; 
with various aspects of their training, 
with the literature best fitted to their high- 
est development. One of these articles 
is a contribution to The Home Club, 
and is made up of quotations from a 
paper in the “ Journal of Pedagogy” for 
December, 1895, written by Dr. Samuel 
Thurber. The gist of this paper is that 
the responsibility for the English used by 
our children does not rest with the teach- 
ers of the schools, but with the home. 
This is a most vital truth, too apt to be 
disregarded by the average busy Ameri- 
can. When parents send their children 
to school, they often expect far too much 
of the teachers. During the plastic years 
of infancy and childhood the children have 
perhaps lived in homes where grammati- 
cal rules were habitually disregarded. 
They have no sooner learned to talk than 


double negatives, words such as “ain’t” 
or “hain’t,” “hadn’t ought,” “it don’t,” 
“he don’t,” “ you wasn’t,” etc., not to 
mention slang words, have become their 
stock vocabulary. Hours out of school, 
evenings, early mornings, are subject to 
the same influences. What can the 
teacher do to counteract these pernicious 
influences? That he can do very little is 
proved by the many instances in which 
men of culture and education have never 
been able to conquer the habits acquired 
in childhood. How often we hear faults 
of structure and of abbreviation, slipshod, 
careless enunciation, even in the pulpit! 
Only this last winter I heard a famous 
Southern orator lecture, and make use of 
“‘he don’t,” and many other inexcusable 
blunders. When these blunders are so 
distressingly common, not only among 
those of the mercantile class, or among 
those whose advantages of culture have 
been limited, but even among professional 
men, men who have enjoyed collegiate 
training, does it not prove that there is | 
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urgent need of reform? Over the mis- 
takes of a man of little or no education 
we cast the mantle of a wise and sympa- 
thetic charity; but the offenses against 
good taste which the man of culture (?) 
commits ought to be viewed with impa- 
tience. In a country peculiarly favored 
with the best schools and colleges, every 
one has been more or less thoroughly 
drilled in the technicalities of English 
grammar; failing these advantages, he, 
by means of the books within his reach 
at all times, has companionship with the 
best writers, whose style is the surest and 
safest guide; why, then, is the language 
which we hear from the lips of the aver- 
age American so deplorable an example 
of failure to regard the simplest rules of 
structure and abbreviation? The people 
of the United States lead the world in so 
many ways; why, then, be behind other 
nations in the use of that glorious 
‘‘mother tongue” which is our most pre- 
cious heritage from the past? 

I am a patriotic American, and I will 
strenuously fight against much of the 
criticism hurled at us by foreigners. 
There is, for instance, little justice in the 
conventional criticism of what they are 
Some 


pleased to call our “ nasal twang.” 
Canadians—many of them, in fact—have 
this twang far more and in a much mote 
disagreeable form than even the Down- 


East Yankee. It is not necessary to fling 
back any criticism on the different dia- 
lects and perversions of the Queen’s 
English in the various counties of Eng- 
land. But my point is this: Blunders of 
speech among educated people are far 
more common in the United States than 
they should be. Dean Alford says: “ The 
language of a people is no trifle. The 
national mind is reflected in the national 
speech. If the way in which men express 
their thoughts is slipshod and mean, it 
will be very difficult for their thoughts 
themselves to escape being the same. . . . 
Every important feature in a people’s 
language is reflected in its character and 
history.” 

That word “ slipshod ” expresses so well 
the characteristics of our national speech. 
We err, not because we do not know bet- 
ter, but because we are careless and do 
not stop to think. 

There is great charm in the study of 
the history of words, of their origin, their 
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different changes in the progress of time, 
of the subtle and delicate shades of mean- 
ings inthem. A study of pronunciation, 
of emphasis and stress on syllables, is also 
of much interest and value. But many 
people who take pleasure in such study 
find, when they begin to talk, that they 
are betrayed into many mistakes simply 
because of carelessness. I have heard a 
man argue for half an hour about the cor- 
rect pronunciation of Shakespeare’s birth- 
place, and of the word “drama” or 
*‘ Diana,” who, in the course of his argu- 
ment, was twice guilty of using a double 
negative! I shall never forget that one 
of my teachers once called me up to his 
desk and asked me to read aloud from 
the blackboard, ‘Did you or did you 
rot?” J read it, puttingin the ** j” as many 
of us usually do when we speak quickly, 
making it “did jew or did jew not?” 
That teacher was an expert in pronuncia- 
tion, and under his guidance we enjoyed 
many fascinating excursions into the wide 
realms of words, “ chasing a panting syl- 
lable through time and space, starting it 
at home and hunting it in the dark, to 
Gaul, to Greece, and into Noah’s Ark.” 
And yet when that teacher conversed with 
us upon familiar terms he was guilty of 
many and many an error in grammar 
which he would have been the first to 
correct in writing. O consistency, thou 
art a jewel! 

I am glad to notice that public atten- 
tion is being called more and more to the 
necessity of careful and correct speech. 
Articles in the New York “ Tribune,” 
The Outlook, and elsewhere are favorable 
signs. Reforms must begin with the chil- 
dren. Vices of language as well as of 
conduct can be uprooted so much more 
easily before habits become established. 
If the home life is what it should be, if the 
child hears only refined and correct Eng- 
lish from his earliest years, there is little 
danger that any one outside will iofluence 
him to his harm. A certain little boy I 
know had never heard in his home any 
abbreviation -but “isn’t” for is not, 
“hasn’t ” for has not, “‘ doesn’t ” for does 
not, and so on. I do not think he had 
been even warned in regard to the avoid- 
ance of the incorrect abbreviations. One 
day while playing with a friend he heard 
the word “ain’t.” (By the way, our Eng- 
lish critics should bear in mind that this 
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word came to us directly from the mother 
country, and is still in use there.) Of 
course he imitated his friend when he 
came home. Every child is imitative. 
That is the way he grows and develops. 
His mother simply said, ‘Never use 
that word.” ‘*Why?”’ And she told 
him. The next day the mother used the 
word hoping he would notice it. Quick 
as a flash he exclaimed, “You said 
‘ain’t’ then, mamma.” ‘ Why, so I did. 
I mustn’t do it again, must I?” A few 
days after that the word was used again 
by the boy. But when his mother looked 
up, ready to administer a reproof, she 
caught a mischievous look in the boy’s 
eyes. Then he laughed outright. “I 
said that on purpose, mamma, to see if 
you would notice it.”’ 

It is by training the observing faculty 
that we accomplish wonders in the educa- 
tion of our children. If a child once 
attains to the point of noticing mistakes in 
others—not at all in the critical, carping 
spirit, for that is indeed to be deplored, but 
in the same way as he notices the shape of 
a man’s nose, or the expression of his 
eyes, or sees that a rose is red and a dan- 
delion yellow—he himself is safe. I re- 


member once overhearing a talk between 
a lady and a bright, clever girl, who at 
school had made a study of words, and 
somewhat prided herself on her freedom 
from the use of slipshod English. The 
lady said: ‘“‘ What a strange expression 
that is, ‘ Thinks says I.’”’ “ Why,” said the 


young girl, “I never heard it. It’s an 
impossible expression.” 

The lady did not say, “‘ Why, you your- 
self sometimes use it,” but she said, 
“Tisten to others and then tell me what 
you think.” 

I was told that the next day the young 
girl came toher kind critic. ‘ Mrs. . 
I not only heard Edith Parks say‘ Thinks 
says I,’ but I heard myself say it! I was 
so surprised.” 

Is it not fair to assume that she never 
heard herself say it again? 

Let us cultivate this glorious faculty of 
observation in our children. Let us cul- 
tivate it in ourselves. Not in the critical, 
superior spirit, but in the spirit of 
humility, of enthusiasm for what is beau- 
tiful and worthy. Let us observe not 
only the defects of speech but its beau- 
ties, as we should notice the hue of the 
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flowers, the forms of trees, the sunset 
glow in the western sky. 

I have a boy of eight. Of course I 
am looking forward to his future—where 
he will be educated, what career will be 
his choice. I value a college education 
very highly. I value the study of foreign 
languages, for [ am convinced that the 
treasures of thought and of expression in 
the Greek, the Latin, the German, the 
French, can never be fully revealed by 
even the best translations. But I say in 
all sincerity that I would prefer that my 
boy should never know a word of Greek 
or Latin or Italian or German, that he 
should never have the peculiar joy of read- 
ing Homer or Dante or Goethe or Plato 
in the languages which they used with so 
much power and charm, if in his devotion 
to these fascinating studies he should be 
tempted to neglect the correct speaking 
and writing of English. English should 
stand first always. 

Though it is true as Dr. Thurber 
says, that ‘‘the vast complex of influences 
which affect the character environ the 
child before his school age,” I think 
teachers should try very hard indeed to 
have more oversight of the speech of the 
children’in their care. If the home influ- 
ences are not what they should be, it is 
essential that the school influences should 
be. Even if it take time to correct vul- 
garisms in speech, it should be done. Let 
there be fewer recitations, less rage of 
competition, less crowding of studies. 
Let me cite an instance of a bright little 
boy of my acquaintance whose teacher 
evidently had never corrected him when 
speaking, and evidently the home influ- 
ences had not been good. This boy of 
ten was playing with a boy of seven 
whose mother did not think him physi- 
cally strong enough to bear as yet the 
stimulating atmosphere of school life. 
Finally the boy of ten began to crow over 
the boy of seven, saying: “ Funny you 
can’t spell that word in that book! You 
had ought to go to school. It ain’t a 
hard word to spell. Why, I can spell 
enough sight harder words ’an that. I 
wish you could hear ’um. I study gog- 
raphy an’ grammer. You don’t know 
nothing "bout ’rithmetic, I ’spose. You 
wasn’t ever at school.” And so on. I 
heard many expressions which were far 
from being good English. And even 
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though the range of expression on the 
lips of the boy of seven was somewhat 
limited, he was guilty of none of the slips 
which spoiled the speech of his com- 
panion. Finally he himself lost patience 
and exclaimed: ‘Well, even if I don’t 
know about arithmetic, I say you weren’t 
instead of you wasn’t. Why do you say it?” 

“Why ain’t it right?” 

‘* Because it isn’t.” 

I felt tempted to tell the poor neglected 
child that he should learn a few things 
about the structure of his own language 
before he could consider himself so won- 
derful a scholar! Much of the conversa- 
tion which daily assails our ears is made 
up, not only of mistakes, but of slang. 
This is a subject which would lead us far, 
and cannot be discussed here. But I 
would just like to suggest that altogether 
too much of the fiction of the day—that 
published even in the “Century,” in 
‘“* Harpers,” in the “‘ Youth’s Companion,” 
and in other excellent periodicals—is far 
too realistic. At least it gives the dialect 
of the common people too exclusively. 
Many youthful readers who are easily 
influenced are injured very much by this 
fiction. The antidote to much of the 
“chatter that assails” is to be found in 
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what Matthew Arnold called the best that 
has been sazd and thought in the world. 
That dest is not to be found often in the 
stories which the editors publish in order 
to be popular and cater to the crowd. 

Slang, therefore, should be noticed and 
corrected in the children. 

The importance of distinct enunciation 
should also receive emphasis. Let us 
have more care, not only in the selection 
of words, in their correct pronunciation, 
but also in giving each syllable its full 
sound. It is not only the small boys and 
girls who in this respect are careless and 
hasty. Older people leave off their “g’s,” 
say “um” instead of “them,” clip off 
words in the middle of sentences, and cut 
off the final sounds.’ Then the beauty 
of modulating the voice, not keeping it 
always upon the same key! Let the con- 
tralto tones occasionally come out in beau- 
tiful and refreshing contrast to the soprano. 
Children can be trained in the use of the 
voice without making them self-conscious. 
Here, as in every case, good models are 
essential. Teachers and parents shou'd 
watch themselves and watch the children. 
It should be one of the high aims of life 
to cultivate refined, correct, and beautiful 
speech. 


Robert Jeffery: A Famous Castaway 


By Forrest Crissey 


HILE no hero of history or 

WV fiction will ever become half as 
dear to the boyish heart as 
Robinson Crusoe, it is a mistake to 
suppose that Alexander Selkirk, whose 
strange adventures on the lonely island 
of Juan Fernandez furnished Daniel 
Defoe with the basis of his wonderful 
romance, was the only castaway who 
passed through similar terrors and suffer- 
ings. Buried in the musty records of 
England’s Admiralty Office are many nar- 
ratives which are scarcely less thrilling 
than Defoe’s fascinating account of poor 
Crusoe’s imaginary experiences, and have 
the additional charm of actuality to com- 
mend them to the interest of the young 
reader. Of all these records none deal 
with a career more romantic than that of 
Robert Jeffery, who was a mere lad, little 
more than a boy, at the time when his 


remarkable adventures brought him to 
the attention of the British Parliament 
and made him the hero of the day. 
Young Jeffery, who lived with his 
mother in the little Cornwall town of Pol- 
perro, fell into the hands of a “ press- 
gang” when eighteen years of age, and 
was put into service upon her Majesty’s 


1] have heard students of Yale and other universities 
speak in such a slipshod, choppy, miserable way as to be 
scarcely intelligible. I am glad to know that more at- 
tention is now being paid to English at Harvard, and 
that organized effort is being made in some of the col- 
leges to further distinct enunciation and correctness in 
speech. I do not fear that students will not write well, 
with ease, finish. and often elegance. It is their sfeech 
which is perilous. Mr. Hoekstra’s recent address at the 
Rochester commencement was a forcible argument in 
favor of making the study of English speech an essen- 
tial feature of higher ehecation He said that the 
proper remedy for the lamentable state cf speech now 
prevalent was to be found in the family and the primary 
school; but ‘‘since they do not do the work properly, 
they should be spurred to it by the universities.” This 
is most encouraging ; and when newspapers of the au- 
thority of the New York ‘“ Tribune” emphasize these 
things by excellent editorials, we have indeed advanced 
a stage in the progress of the race! 
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sloop-of-war, the Recruit. Having been 
a blacksmith’s apprentice in his native 
village, he was assigned to duty as 
armorer’s mate. The voyage went well 
with the youth until, as the vessel ap- 
proached the West Indies, the supply of 
water became low. He had good cause 
to remember that it was Saturday even- 
ing, December 12, 1807, when they drew 
near to what appeared to be an island. 
Being very thirsty because of short 
rations of water, and knowing that each 
member of the crew was entitled to a cer- 
tain daily allowance of spruce beer, he had 
determined, with the reckless decision of 
youth, to slake his thirst. On his own 
responsibility he drew from the tap two 
quarts of beer and drank all save a small 
but tell-tale remainder. The day follow- 
ing the captain discovered what had hap- 
pened. He drank heavily, and at six 
o’clock in the evening went on deck and 
inquired of the first officer the name of 
the barren island near them. 

** Sombrero,” answered the mate. Then 
he demanded to be informed if the Recruit 
had any thieves aboard. »He was told 
that there were two among her ciew. 
Upon his orders his pistols were brought 
to him and the ship’s painter was sum- 
moned to his presence and told to paint 
the word “ Thief” upcn a large tarpaulin. 
Then Jeffery was sent for, and appeared 
without shoes or stockings, as the sum- 
mons had found him. Next came the 
cruel command to lower the ship’s boat, 
wrap the boy in the tarpaulin, and imme- 
diately transport him to the desolate 
island, there to be left without food, 
water, firearms, tools, tinder-box, or aught 
but the clothes which he chanced to have 
on at the moment. 

The men who unwillingly executed this 
brutal order gave the helpless and terror- 
stricken lad a pocket-knife, a pair of shoes, 
anda handkerchief. At daybreaka glance 
showed Jeffery that the island was a mass 
of barren rocks. The ship was still in 
sight, and he yet hoped the captain would 
relent and send the boat to take him on 
board. He did not know that one of the 
lesser officers had interceded for him and 
had been peremptorily silenced ; but, as 
he saw the Recruit speeding away, he 
first realized the terrible situation to which 
he had been abandoned. 

At the Barbadoes the relent!ess captain 
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joined the flagship of the squadron. His 
cruelty was secretly reported to the ad- 
miral of the fleet, who commanded him to 
return immediately to Sombrero and leave 
nothing undone to effect the rescue of 
Jeffery. ‘Two months after he had left the 
lad to his awful doom, the captain and a 
large portion of the Recruit’s crew landed 
upon the island. Although every rod of 
its surface was eagerly searched, all that 
was found consisted of hosts of nesting 
sea-birds, the handle of a tomahawk, and 
a pair of seaman’s trousers. The only 
vegetation upon the vast heap of rocks 
was a scant growth of shriveled grass, and 
not a drop of fresh water was discovered. 
The tomahawk and the tattered garment 
suggested that the youth had been mur- 
dered by visiting savages and his body 
carried away or flung into the sea. 

On his return to the flagship the cap- 
tain reported that Jeffery had doubtless 
been picked up by a passing vessel. This 
explanation was accepted by the easy- 
going admiral, who discontinued all pro- 
ceedings against his inferior officer. Two 
years passed, when the dark chapter in 
the history of the captain was suddenly 
brought to light by a letter to a member 
of Parliament, from a person who con- 
sidered himself the victim of ill treatment 
at the hands of the admiral. The result 
was a thorough Parliamentary investiga- 
tion, a court martial which brought out 
the facts, and a unanimous verdict dis- 
missing the captain from the service. But 
this was not the end of the matter. Mr. 
Cobbett, in his famous “ Weekly Register,” 
stirred the press and people of England 
to an intense interest. A leader in the 
House of Commons forced the Govern- 
ment to instruct the British Minister to the 
United States to make a report upon the 
case. When that document reached London 
it increased the popular excitement to a tre- 
mendous pitch, for it contained the swora 
statement of Robert Jeffery that he had 
been rescued by an American vessel and 
taken to Marblehead, Mass., where he had 
since been employed and was then living. 
He gave, with absolute correctness, the date 
and place of the missing sailor’s birth, 
and the true history of his abandonment 
upon the island of Sombrero. 

In his statement he did not, however, 
enter fully into the details of his deliver- 
ance. This, and the fact that the affidavit 
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was signed with a cross, indicating that 
its maker was unable to write his own 
name, brought a most startling and un- 
expected element of uncertainty into the 
case, which added fresh fuel to the fire of 
public interest in the romance. This came 
in the form of a letter from the mother of 
Robert Jeffery, still living in his native 
village. It was published in the news- 
papers, and contained the statement that 
she feared that the author of the affidavit 
from Marblehead was an impostor, and 
not her son, for the reason that Robert was 
able both to read and write. The mother 
also stated that the outcome of the affair 
was of the utmost possible importance to 
her, as the disposition of certain property 
depended upon the establishment of the 
fact that her son was alive. 

Mr. Cobbett, realizing the popular ad- 
miration of the navy, continued his agita- 
tion, and demanded of the Government 
leaders to know if its care for the inter- 
ests of the “‘ jolly tars ” should be allowed 
to cease with the discharge of the captain 
from the service. This compelled im- 
mediate action, and a naval captain was 
sent in his vessel to bring the lad from 
Marblehead to Liverpool. The return of 
the ship was the great event of the day, 
and as soon as the youth reached London 
he was lionized as if he were a returning 
conqueror. The wealthy lavished gifts 
and honors upon him, and the humbler 
people paid him the homage due to a 
hero from their own ranks. 

The pressure of public opinion caused 
the disgraced captain, who had so con- 
temptuously abandoned the helpless boy 
to a cruel death, to send his agents to 
Jeffery and settle upon the latter a snug 
fortune. This was done upon the agree- 
ment that the youth should return to 
Polperro and live there with his mother. 
It cannot be doubted that the humilia- 
tion of the heartless officer, who was 
compelled to witness the proud return of 
the boy in one of her Majesty’s ships, 
which had been specially dispatched for 
him, gave Robert Jeffery as much satis- 
faction as did the “‘ peace money ” which 
his former master paid to him. 

Meantime the mother of the lad was 
eagerly waiting the appearance of the 
hero of the hour in her little village home. 
Her anxiety was intensified by the fact 
that she had not yet become thoroughly 
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convinced that the returned Robert Jeffery 
was indeed her son. She struggled be- 
tween hope and fear, almost dreading 
the moment when she would look upon 
his face and at last know the truth of his 
identity. On his journey from London 
to Polperro Jeffery was in care of an 
attorney’s clerk. Shortly after leaving 
Plymouth they were met by Robert’s 
stepfather, who instantly perceived that 
the young man was in fact the lost 
Robert of his own household. This fore- 
runner immedigtely turned about and has- 
tened back to Jeffery’s native village, 
leaving the young man and his companion 
to follow in a more leisurely manner. 

When, at last, Robert approached: the 
village in which his boyhood had been 
spent, his ears were greeted by the 
clanging of church beils and other sounds 
of demon.tration such as the little town 
had never before heard. For a moment 
he was unable to realize that this tumult 
was in honor of his own return; but as 
this fact dawned upon him his emotion 
was almost as great as when put ashore 
on Sombrero—but of how different a 
kind! His old neighbors gave him a 
splendid welcome, but they were filled 
with suspicion and distrust against the 
lawyer’s clerk, and the stranger wou'd 
undoubtedly have received harsh treat- 
ment had not Robert vouched for his 
friendliness. 

The meeting between the mother and 
her rescued sailor boy was deeply affect- 
ing. At first she was stunned and con- 
fused, and appeared momentarily uncer- 
tain that he was really her son. Then, 
as all doubts vanished, she became well- 
nigh wild with joy. 

Robert’s account of his life upon the 
island was as follows : 

As the Recruit disappeared from view, 
the morning after he had been landed 
upon the island, he gave himself up 
to despair; but his thirst soon aroused 
him to action, and he set out in search of 
water. Finding several pools which were 
clear and limpid, he unhesitatingly began 
to drink from them. To his horror he 
found that they were salty, and the few 
swallows of their brackish water greatly 
aggravated his thirst. 

Then the terrible fear flashed upon him 
that the island might be barren of streams 
or even pools of fresh water. Hour after 
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hour he clambered over the sharp rocks, 
closely scrutinizing every nook and crev- 
ice, but to no avail. Meantime the tor- 
tures of thirst increased with each moment, 
and the most awful fate seemed surely in 
store for him. The third night, however, 
brought relief from an unexpected source. 
A gentle rain fell, and as soon as the 
light was sufficient to disclose the little 
pools which had formed in the shallow 
basins in the surfaces of the higher rocks, 
he crept forth and eagerly sipped enough 
of the refreshing rain to partially relieve 
his distress. But a survey of the field by 
daylight convinced him that the supply 
of water in the more open and exposed 
places would bezome quickly evaporated, 
and he must devise some means of secur- 
ing that which had collected in the deeper 
crevices of the rocks. The fortunate 
finding of a large feather dropped by one 
of the huge gulls with which the island 
swarmed immediately solved this most 
important difficulty. With the pocket- 
knife which one of the sailors had given 
him when he was put ashore, he cut the 
long quill from the feather and fashioned a 
“ sucker,” which enabled him to secure a 
temporary sufficiency of liquid refresh- 
ment before inaccessible to him. 

No sooner were the pangs of thirst 
appeased than hunger pressed its demands. 
He first attempted to kill one of the gulls, 
but all of his efforts in this direction were 
futile. Then he searched the shore and 
rocks for their nests. The oneegg which 
he found was so thoroughly decomposed 
that he was unable, even in his famishing 
condition, to eat it. 

As he wandered along the beach, his 
limbs trembling from extreme exhaustion, 
he came upon a quantity of the'green bark 
of a tree which had been washed to the 
shore. This he chewed, and his terrible 
cravings were relieved. 

One morning, while indulging in this 
vegetarian feast, and looking wearily out 
to sea, he caught sight of a tiny white 
speck upon the horizon. His hopes be- 
came instantly excited, and, as the speck 
developed into the distinct outlines of a 
sail, he felt sure that deliverance was at 
hand. When the big merchantman ap- 
proached the island, Jeffery flaunted his 
handkerchief with all the energy that he 
couldcommand. But his hope was turned 
to bitterest despair, for the ship passed 
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on and disappeared from view. Four 
times was this cruel experience repeated, 
not one of the vessels giving the slightest 
heed to his frantic signals. 

Finally he dropped to the beach, com- 
pletely overcome with exhaustion and 
despair. There he was found by the crew 
of a small American vessel. The vast 
flocks of gulls which hovered about the 
island had excited the curiosity of the 
captain of the craft. 

The sailors immediately carried Jeffery 
aboard the ship, where he was tenderly 
cared for, and finally landed at Marble- 
head. ‘The sympathetic inhabitants of 
the famous Massachusetts coast village 
gave him clothes and employment, and 
he remained among them until her Maj- 
esty’s ship came to summon him to Eng- 
land, where he received the honors and 
good fortune which have already been 
described. 

The presence upon the island of the 
tomahawk handle and the pair of trousers, 
found by the captain of the Recruit, was 
never explained. They were doubtless 
left there by some venturesome fishermen 
who visited Sombrero after Jeffery had 
been rescued. Jeffery’s signing the paper 
with a cross was merely a whim. 


Once and Forever 
By Susan Coolidge 
Our own are our own forever, God taketh not 
back his gift; 
They may pass beyond our vision, but our souls 
shall find them out, 
When the waiting is all accomplished, and the 
deathly shadows lift, 


And glory is given for grieving, and the surety 
of God for doubt. 


We may find the waiting bitter, and count the 
silence long: 
God knoweth we are dust, and he pitieth our 
pain ; 
And when faith has grown to fullness, and the 
silence changed to song, 
We shall eat the fruit of patience and shall 
hunger not again. 


So, sorrowing hearts, who humbly in darkness and 
all alone 
Sit missing the dear lost presence and the joy 
of a vanished day, 
Be comforted with this message, that our own are 
forever our own, 
And God, who gave the gracious gift, he takes 
it never away. —Sunday-School Zimes. 
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Congregationalists in America? 


The last few years have witnessed a revival of 
interest in all that pertains to the Pilgrim history 
and the Pilgrim polity. This revival probably 
dates from the In ernational Congrega‘ional 
Council in London in 1891. Before that, of 
course, great scholars like the late Dr. Henry M. 
Dexter had devoted their lives to astudy of what 
may be called the Congregational Origins. But 
since then the number who have written on this 
subject has largely increased, and the works have 
been of a more popular character. 

On both sides of the water this interest has 
been growing. Travelers now visit Scrooby, 
Austerfield, Boston, and the other homes and 
haunts of the Pilgrims in the eastern counties of 
England, whereas a few years ago the places 
from which our fathers came were almost wholly 
neglected by tourists. The places where the Pil- 
grims dwelt in Holland have also acquired a new 
fascination, and are yearly visited by their children, 
as the old-time shrines have long been visited by 
those of other faiths. Among recent English 


writers on this subject may be mentioned first of 
all Dr. John Brown, of Bedford, whose books, 
written with great erudition and in a fascinating 
style, are unsurpassed ; also the briefer works of 
Dr. Mackennal and the Rev. J. Gregory. On 


this side of the water the chief writers on this 
subject have been the Rev. E. H. Byington, D.D., 
the Rev. Morton Dexter, and the Rev. A. H. 
Bradford, D.D. 

The most scholarly book on Congregationalism 
as a polity remains to be mentioned. Itis that of 
Professor Williston Walker, of Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary. The most popular treatment 
of the American side of this subject is the work 
the title of which is at the head of this article— 
“ Congregationalists in America,” written by the 
Rev. A. E. Dunning, D.D., the editor of the 
* Congregationalist.” 

Incomparably the greatest American authority 
on the Pilgrim polity was the late Rev. H. M. 
Dexter, D.D., Dr. Dunning’s predecessor as editor. 
What he did for scholars and ministers Dr. Dun- 
ning has tried to do for the common people. Asa 
general exposition of the subject which he treats, 
Dr. Dunning’s book is worthy of commendation. 
It is popular in its style, clearly written, and 
within the comprehension of the average layman. 
It does not profess to present original investiga- 
tions. The scope of the work is indicated by 
the titles of afew of the chapters. After treating 
of the genesis of Congregationalism in England 
and its sojourn in Holland, he takes up among 
others the following subjects: “Growth and 


1 Congregationalists in America. By A. E. Dunning, 
D.D. oo Pilgrim Press, Boston. 
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Awakening,” “The Half-Way Covenant,” “The 
Unitarian Departure ;” then in successive chap- 
ters he shows what Congregationalism has done, 
in Organized Work, Education, Literature, and 
for the newer parts of the country. 

The book is well adapted for popular circula- 
tion. Those who desire to know concerning the 
organization and history of the various Congrega- 
tional benevolent societies; about the colleges 
which have been started by Congregationalists ; 
of the theological seminaries under their direction, 
and especially what the sons of the Pilg-ims 
have done in the West, will find this an admi- 
rable compendium of facts and figures. Some of 
the chapters are written by others than Dr. Dun- 
ning. The introductions are by the Rev. R.S. 
Storrs, D.D., and Major-General O. O. Howard. 
“ The Story of the Young People” is written by 
the Rev. F. E. Clark, D.D., founder of the 
Society of Christian Endeavor; the chapter on 
“Congregational Literature ” by the Rev. H. A. 
Bridgman, one of the editors of the “ Congrega- 
tionalist ;” the chapter on “ Visible Unity” by 
the late Rev. A. H. Quint, DD. Our chief criti- 
cism is that the book shows signs of haste and is 
not written with proper accuracy. One illustra- 
tion we find in the case of the Professor of The- 
ology in Chicago Theological Seminary. [low 
so well informed a man as Dr. Dunning could 
have confused the Rev. George N. Board- 
man, D.D., Professor in that Seminary, with the 
Rev. George Dana Boardman, D.D., the eminent 
Baptist preacher and leader, is hard to explain 
except on the score of carelessness. This is an 
illustration of the kind of inaccuracy to which we 
have referred. The book in some places has the 
appearance of something having been made to 
order. We speak thus freeiy b: cause Dr. Dunning, 
both by natural ability and training, is able to write 
on the Pilgrim history and polity as are few men in 
our country. Notwithstanding these criticisms, 
however, it must be granted that this is the best 
résumé of the subject within reach of the Ameri- 
can reader. 

Dr. Dunning is always catholic in his syirit 
and generous in his judgment. His outlook is 
large, and his sense of perspective and proportion 
accurate. Ecclesiasticism in itself is always an 
evil, but an earnest attempt to understand the 
origins and the working of any faith is greatly to 
be commended. Behind every creed of the pres- 
ent day is something of truth. The children of 
the Pilgrims have prided themselves on their ec- 
clesiasti-al flexibility; this has been carried even 
to the neglect of their history. The story of the 
Pilgrim Fathers is extremely fascinating. The 
Congregational churches of the New World have 
roots running back to the Puritan Revolution, 
and to a long period before that. That story is 
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worthy of careful study. It should be known in 
the churches and taught tothechildren. It is the 
outgrowth of what Thomas Carlyle has called 
“ The Last of the Heroisms.” The achievements 
of Congregationalists in this country also are 
worthy of being more widely known, for they are 
a part of the life of the Republic. The descend- 
ants of the Pilgrims were the founders of educa- 
tion in the United States. The Christian college 
owes its existence to them. They were also the 
founders of American missions. The greatest 
evangelists of the American Church, like Ed- 
wards, Be.lamy, Finney, Kirke, and Mills, were 
or are Congregationalists. To this day the 
amount that they raise for missionary purposes 
in proportion to their membership is far in ad- 
vance of that of any of the larger denominations. 
They not only lead in the amount which they 
give per member, but also, if we mistake not, 
they are second in the aggregate amount. They 
have not grown as rapidly as some other denomi- 
nations because the ecclesiastical spirit has had 
a smaller place among them. During the action of 
what is called the “ Plan of Union,” of which 
Dr. Dunning treats, large numbers of churches in 
the Middle States which were originally Congre- 
gational became Presbyterian. In the old days 
it was said that there should be no Presbyterian 
churches east of the Hudson River, and no Con- 
gregational west. That was in the time when it 
was supposed that the westward limit of the Na- 
tion would be the Alleghany Mountains. Since 
then all has changed, and the denomination has 
moved swiftly westward. Its members often say 
that it is a spirit rather than a polity, and they 
point to the changes which have taken place and 
are taking place in the other forms of polity as 
an illustration of the growth of thatspirit. Epis- 
copalian and Methodist Bishops have warned 
their people against the Congregationalizing tend- 
encies in their respective churches. It is well 
known that a large proportion of the Presbyte- 
tian body is essentially Congregational in its 
spirit and its methods. One large church in 
New York never had a Presbyterian pastor. 
Most of these facts are admirably stated by Dr. 
Dunning in his book. 


Cicero and His Friends! 


To those with whom M. Boissier’s “ Ciceron et 
ses Amis ” has been a favorite book ever since 
its publication it has seemed strange that so at- 
tractive and instructive a volume has not before 
been translated into English. This book takes 
Cicero out of the well-accustomed niche into 
which school-boys have put him, out of the eter- 
nal environment of orations against Catiline and 
for Archias, and put him before us, no longer a 


_ 1 Cicero and His Friends: A Study of Roman Society 
in the time of Caesar. By Gaston Boissier, of the French 
Academy. Translated by Adnah David Jones. G. P 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. $1.75. 
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portentous pedagogue, but a human, humane, 
erring, vain, sensitive, fastidious, philosophical, 
able, real man. Cicero was perhars the best 
type of Czsarian society—perhaps the best type 
of Roman society. M. Boissier teaches us so to 
think of him, not at all as a school-boy drudge. 
In the brilliant pages of “Ciceron et ses Amis,”’ 
now so well translated and published, we find no 
dead figures, but vital, virile, living ones, and 
among them none more living than Cicero’s. 
There is a gentleness, almost a lovableness, about 
him, something which ought to belong to every 
philosopher. If it belonged to one who was at 
once a philosopher, an orator, and a statesman, 
it must infallibly have moved the society in which 
that philosopher and orator and statesman lived, 
to create an indulgence for him whenever his 
judgment was found warped, not to say wanting. 
Most historians, and especially Professor Momm- 
sen, seem to sum up Cicero’s character in the 
word “ vacillating ;” and we cannot rid ourselves 
of the impression that he was often wanting in 
true nobleness. There is no question that this 
is the fact with regard to many circumstances 
of his life; but there are circumstances, too, 
in which genuine bravery and high-mindedness 
showed themselves—his championing of Brutus, 
for instance, a logical outcome of his first great 
speech, in which a noble temerity was displayed 
in favor of Roscius. 

It is not, however, so much as a public man 
that we find the Cicero of M. Boissier. It is 
rather on his private character that the learned 
and brilliant Frenchman loves to dwell. Perhaps 
we, too, prefer to see Cicero at Tusculum than at 
Rome; perhaps, after all, we like the letter- 
writing Cicero best. If we do, and have ever read 
those letters with a view to reproducing their col- 
loquialism into other Latin letters which we might 
write ourselves, we find that, however much 
Cicero the public man may have appealed to us 
as a Roman of the Romans, he appeals also as a 
contemporary, struggling with us amidst present 
conditions singularly like some of those of long 
ago. Now, from M. Boissier’s pages there comes 
also the knowledge that in his private life Cicero 
represents many qualities which we have recognized 
in our own friends of to-day; he embodies these 
qualities, when he chooses, in a manner so natural 
that we can no longer regard him as anything but 
a living entity, speaking to us from his letters and 
essays and orations in a far different voice than if 
we had never read M. Boissier’s book. 

One reason for this conviction is the fact that 
here we have not only a biography ; we have bi- 
ographies. We have Cicero’s friends as well as 
Cicero himself, and so have a sketch of Roman 
society. Some books which essay to describe the 
life of a notable man leave upon our minds the 
impression of a clear-cut but cold statue; but 
this is no such work—this work has atmosphere, 
livingness. Not only does Cicero live, but so do his 
old friend Atticus and his young friend Czlius— 
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the two just as genuine types as Cicero himself. 
His better-known contemporaries and friends, 
Cesar, Octavius, Brutus, live too. This is only 
another way of saying that M. Boissier has imag- 
ination as well as erudition, and that he has both 
in a high degree. His subject matter is uncom- 
monly attractive, and no one has given us a better 
picture of society in the time of Cesar; but his 
manner is even more attractive. By it he has 
made Rome, the Rome of Cicero, a thing of the 
present, not of the past; by it, too, he has crys- 
talized our vague impressions into something like 


proper shape. For instance, writing of Brutus, 
M. Boissier says: 





As he has never been spoken of with composure, and 
as political parties have been accustomed to screen their 
hatred or their hopes under his name,the true features 
of his character were early effaced. Amid the heated 
discussions that his mere name raises, while some, like 
Lucan, exalt him almost to heaven, and others, like 
Dante, resolutely place him in hell, it was not long 
before he became a sort of legendary personage. To 
read Cicero brings us back to the reality. Thanks to 
him, this striking but indistinct figure, that admiration 
or terror have immoderately enlarged, becomes more 
defined and takes human proportions. If it loses in 
grandeur by being viewed so closely, at least it gains 
something by becoming true and living. 


Books of the Week 


[The books mentioned under this head and under 
that of Books Received include all received by The 
Outlook during the week ending July 30. This weekly 
report of current literature will be supplemented by 
fuller reviews of the more important works.] 

RELIGIOUS 

Religion for To-Day, by Minot J. Savage, is a 
volume of sermons preached during the first half- 
year of the author’s ministry at the Church of 
the Messiah in this city. To those who have 
thought of Dr. Savage as a mere iconoclast this 
volume will prove an agreeable surprise. There 
are, indeed, passages where his wit gets the better 
of his reverence, and where he shows an indispo- 
sition to believe that there are more things in 
heaven and earth than have been known in his 
experience, but the sermons as a whole are full 
of constructive faith and strong poetic and relig- 
ious feeling. The fact that he accepts only 
what his experiences have led him to accept 
gives a freshness and force to his testimony. 
Some of his sermons, such as those on “ God In- 
side the Universe,” “Is God Incarnate in One 
Man Only?” and “Immortality,” are pervaded 
with a sense of the immanence of God worthy of 
a Quaker mystic proclaiming the doctrine of the 
Inward Light. (George H. Ellis, Boston, Mass.) 

Philip Jacob Spener; Augustus Hermann 
Francke, are the subjects of short but well-con- 
densed biographies by Marie E. Richard. (Lu- 
theran Publication Society, Philadelphia.) We 
cordially commend the small volume containing 
an account of these lives to all who are interested 
in the historical relations of the Pietistic move- 
ment. We notice some strange errors in the 
dates of Francke’s life: “The year following 
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Neubauer’s death, 1625, he began to suffer from 
the painful malady which resulted in his death 
In June, 1726, he was able to take a journey to 
Altenburg. . . . He grew to feel much stronger, 
and hoped in the summer semester of 1827 to 
take up his lectures at the University again.” 
Truly the centuries must have flown by Herr 
Francke with un-Teutonic rapidity. 


NOVELS AND TALES 


A Son of the Old Dominion, by Mrs. Burton 
Harrison (Lamson, Wolffe & Co., New York), is a 
tale of the strenuous days in Virginia preceding 
the Declaration of Independence. There is a 
vivid and pleasant picture of social life among 
the great families, and much fighting with Indians 
keeps the leading characters busy and often 
bloody. It is a historical novel, but the history 
forms the background rather than the picture. 

The stories translated from the French, Ger- 
man, Russian, and other languages, by various 
translators, and collected in a volume called 
Clever Tales, in the main justify the title chosen, 
although they are of different degrees of merit. 
One or two are distinctly dull, but most of them 
are good specimens of the literatures from which 
they are chosen. The book is edited by Char- 
lotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. (Copeland & 
Day, Boston.) 

Under the inviting title Old Times in Middle 
Georgia Mr. Richard Malcolm Johnston furnishes 
us with another collection of short stories and 
character-sketches. It cannot be said that they 
universally maintain the high standard of humor 
set by Mr. Johnston’s “ Dukesborough Tales.” 
Two or three of the stories, however, do reach 
that standard, and all show a sympathy with the 
common life of the common people in Georgia a 
generation or two ago. (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York.) 

To the excellent edition of Balzac’s novels 
made by J. M. Dent & Co., and published in 
this country by the Macmillan Company, New 
York, has been added A Distinguished Provincial 
at Paris. This is not one of the greatest of 
Balzac’s novels, neither is it one of the least read- 
able ; it occupies a middle place in rank among 
his books ; in story quality it is deficient, but in 
humor and knowledge of human nature it is by 
no means inferior. 

President David Starr Jordan, of the Stanford 
University, United States Commissioner in charge 
of Fur-Seal Investigations, has published, through 
the Whitaker & Ray Company, San Francisco, a 
notable story, or rather a lay sermon in the form 
of a story, entitled Matha and Kotik. Those 
who have enjoyed and appreciated “ Black 
Beauty ” and the Kipling “ Jungle Tales ” cannot 
do better than add * Matka and Kotik ” to that 
list. Matkais a seal,and Kotik is herson. The 


book comprises the story of their adventures, in- 
cluding the tragic fate of Matka, who was killed 
by a spear from one of the sealing cruisers in the 
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open sea. President Jordan’s instructive and 
mpressive report to our Treasury Department on 
the results of his observations at our sealing- 
grouncs last year has given us much food for 
thought, and, we hoze, a decided spur to recent 
dipiomatic action. “ Matka and Kotik,” though 
a charming popularizing of zodlogical knowledge, 
ought to confirm any good resolves which gov- 
ernments may have made on behalf of humanity. 
The book is lavishly suppiied with illustrations, 
most of them from photographs taken for the 
various Behring Sea Commissions. These are 
supplemented by some clever drawings which 
il’ustrate the life of the beach-masters, made by 
Miss Lesley, a student in zodlogy at the Stanford 
University. There is also a weil-detailed map of 
St. Paul Island in the Pribilof group, but the 
most interesting of all aids is a calendar of ap- 
proximate dates, giving on a single page a year's 
events among the seals. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


The Victorian Era, by P. Anderson Graham, 
is a succinct and readable review of the progress 
of England during the present reign. It is a 


well-planned and well-executed jubilee volume. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., New York.) 

An Outl ne of Method in History, by Professor 
Ellwood W. Kemp, of the Inciarna State Normal 
School, is a scholarly and suggestive volume 
showing how to teach history so that the scholar 
shall have a broad view of the progress of hu- 


manity and shall, as much as may be, live in 
the different epochs whose events he studies. 
(The Inland Publishing Company, Terre Haute, 
Ind.) 

The tender, loving record of the home life of 
Charles Dickens, Wy Father as I Recall Him, by 
Mamie Dickens, is welcome to the lovers of 
Charles Dickens. The book merely touches the 
public or literary hfe of this great author. [tis with 
the father, the man, in the home he loved, sur- 
rounded by his children, his pets, and his friends, 
that the book has to de. The larger part of this 
record is devoted to the life of the family at Gad’s 
Ilill, the best-loved home of Charles Dickens, 
the house that as a boy his father suggested 
might be his. Miss Mamie Dickens died before 
she revised the proofs of the book—a work done 
by her sister, the “ Katie” of the household. The 
sadness and the tragedy, if one there was, in the 
life of Charles Dickens do not mar theze pages. 
The daughter pictures only the father, and dwells 
longest on the festivities of birthdays and holi- 
days, above ail on the Christmas festivities of the 
household, where the father was the leading spirit 
in fun and frolic. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York.) 

LITERATURE 


The Merry Devil of Edmonton has been added 
to the delightful series called “The Old Dram- 
atists,” printed by J. M. Dent & Co., of London, 
with their widely recognized taste in book- 
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making, and to be obtained here from the Mac- 
millan Company, New York. There is no evi- 
dence of value about the authorship of this ancient 
comedy. At one time critics were inclined to 
attribute it to Shakespeare, but only because of 
the resemblance between the rough and rather 
coarse fun to that found in Shakespeare’s “ Merry 
Wives of Windsor” and “Henry IV.” Other 
internal evidence, however, very strongly weighs 
against the thecry of Shakespeare’s authorship. 
The play is clumsily put together, and, as the 
editor of this edition points out, entirely lacks the 
quality of poetry and of idealism belonging to 
Shakespeare’s gerius. From the same pub- 
lishers, and printed in very similar form, comes 
the second volume of the neat edition of Thomas 
Carlyle’s The French Revolution. 


POKTRY 
Mr. Lloyd Mifflin has published, through Messrs. 

Estes & Lauriat, in beautiful form, a book 
of sonnets entitled At the Gates of Song. The 
sonnets are mostly Miltonic in their make-up. 
They are one and all permeated with an earnest- 
ness of purpose. As good an example of Mr. 
Mifflin’s manner in the use of the sonnet as any 
is the following: 
They who create rob death of half its stings ; 

They, from the dim inane and vague opaque 

Of nothingness, build with their thought, and make 

Enduring entities and beauteous things ; 
They are the poets—they give airy wings 

To shapes n.armorean ; or they overtake 

The ideal with the brush, ov, soaring, wake 

Far in the rolling clouds their glorious strings. 
The poet is the only potentate ; 

His scepter reaches o’er remotest zones ; 

His thought rememktered and his golden tones 
Shall, in the ears of nations uncreate, 

Roll on for ages and reverberate 

When kings are dust beside forgotten thrones. 
The book is charmingly illustrated with repro- 
ductions from original drawings by Mr. Thomas 
Moran. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
That every woman, beautiful or plain, shrinks 

from the ravages of age is doubtless true, and 
this is not wholly vanity. Every thoughtful 
woman realizes the power of beauty ; she knows 
that youth alone is a power ihat appeals to the 
world, and she may have a thousand reasons 
wholly unselfish for wishing to influence people 
about her. Because of her love of the power of 
atiraction that lies in youth and beauty, every 
reader wholly alive wiil give more than a passing 
glance at a book bearing the title Zhe Way to 
Keep Young. She may never be seen by even her 
own family scanning its pages, but it will be a 
book that she will more than scan. In this book 
Dorothy Quigley dos not deal with cosmetics. 
Her magic for holding youth is exercise, bathing, 
food, intellectual interest. She acvises study 
that will train the intellectual powers as being the 
greatest enemy of age and the closest friend of 
youth. There is much wisdom, perhaps not 
wholly new, and very little nonsense in Dorothy 
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Quigley’s directions for keeping young. 
Dutton & Co., New York.) 

Next to beauty, perhaps, women value that 
quality which we call charm—that subtile quality 
which, like the gift of poetry, seems to be a gift 
at birth, and beyond the power of the mind to 
acquire. Dorothy Quigley has entitled her second 
book, most confidently, Success is for You. (E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York.) She believes that the 
power of success lies easily within the grasp of 
every woman, and proceeds to prove it, by essays 
in chapters on “ The Upbuilding Process,” “ Trust 
Thyself,” “To Attract Success,” “ Whom and 
What to Avoid,” etc. The book is an earnest 
effort to train women to objective instead of 
subjective thinking. 


(E. P. 


Literary Notes 


—Madame Sarah Grand, the author of “ The 
Heavenly Twins,” has been at work upon a new 
novel. It is described as an extraordinary study 
of a woman’s psychological evolution, and is sup- 
posed to be largely autobiographical. 


—The New York “Tribune” informs us that 
during the youthful days of Zola and the late 
Henri Meilhac, when they were both assistants 
to Messrs. Hachette & Co., the work of Meilhac 
was to reach down the volumes from the shelves 
for Zola to make into parcels. 


—lIt is said that Mr. Hall Caine spent months 
in studying what may be termed subterranean Lon- 
don in order to obtain material for a portion of 
his new romance, “ The Christian.” The titles of 
the four parts into which the story is divided are 
“ The Outer World,” “ The Religious Life, “ The 
Devil’s Acre,” and “ Sanctuary.” 


—The London “ Literary World” says that 
Mr. W. D. Howells, presenting a set of his works 
to a friend, wrote various comments on the fly- 
leaves, which have a personal as well as a literary 
interest. In“ A Chance Acquaintance” he wrote, 
“The book that made me most friends;” in 
“Venetian Life,” ‘“‘The book that made friends 
with fortune for me;” in “Indian Summer,” 
“ The one I like best ;” and in “ Their Wedding 
Journey,” “ My first attempt to mingle fiction and 
travel—fiction got the best of it.” 


—Mr. Stanley Addleshaw, writing in the “ Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine” of the extraordinary influ- 
ence of the late Walter Pater, speaks of the 
remarkable change which came over Pater him- 
self : 


His ideas, from being purely pagan in the “* Renais- 
sance,” became in the greatest and most thoughtful of 
his books, “‘ Marius the Epicurean,” actually Christian. 
He has not given up art; far from it, but only art for 
art’s sake. The beautiful, the pleasure-giving, are no 
longer ends in themselves, but only means in which the 
ideal may be reached. The greatest art has always been 
that which tries to elevate men: in painting, Fra Angel- 
ico; in poetry, Dante; in fiction, Thackeray. So far is 
art from curtailing or maiming itself when it has a pur- 
pose, that it may be said with truth that no great ar¢ 
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was ever without a purpose. The art done for its own 
sake is the mother of all that is feeble and worthless in 
every domain of expression. So Mr. Pater, in changing 
his theories, did not lose art, but rather found her for 
the first time. He now realized, as Browning had done. 
that things are worthless, however beautiful, unless they 
make for righteousness. 

—In his depariment, “ From a Cornish Win- 
dow,” in the “Pall Mall Magazine,” Mr. A. T. 
Quiller-Couch offered Jast March a prize of one 
guinea to the person who should guess the name 
which Mr. Quiller-Couch had himself selected as 
that of the master of the best style in Eng- 
lish prose. The result of the voting was one 
vote each for Mrs. Humphry Ward, Olive 
Schreiner, Newman, Jowett, Lowell, Holmes, 
Hamerton, Symonds, William Morris, Mr. Leslie 
Stephen, Mr. Zangwill, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. 
Balfour. Among those who received only two 
votes each were Messrs. Birrell and Caine and the 
late Professor Huxley. Sir Walter Besant and 
Dr. Doyle received three votes each, and so did 
those grotesquely joined names, Matthew Amold 
and Marie Corelli. Mr. Henry James had four 
votes, Messrs. Meredith and Kipling six each, 
Mr. Barrie and the late Professor Froude seven 
each, Mr. Lang nine, Mr. Ruskin eleven, Robert 
Louis Stevenson twelve, Mr. Hardy thirteen, and 
the late Walter Pater no less than thirty-one. 
Mr. Lang was Mr. Quiller-Couch’s choice. 


Books Received 


For the week ending July 30 


OPELAND & DAY, BOSTON 
Halévy, es m4 and Others. Clever LL gl $i. 25. 
REV. S. H, DEVIRIAN, BINGHAMTON, 
Devirian, ‘Sarkis H. “Our Troubles in Asia.” fi. 
E. P, DUTTON & CO., NEW YORK 
Dickens, Mamie. My Father as | Recall Him. $1.25. 
uigley, Dorothy. The Way to Keep Young. 75 cts. 
uigley, Dorothy. Success isfor You. $1. 
GEO. H. ELLIS, BOSTON 
Savage, Minot J.,D.D. Religion for To-Day. $1. 
ESTES & LAURIAT, BOSTON 
Mifflin, Lloyd. At the Gates of ‘Song. 
HENRY ———, LONDON 
Grenfell, Bernard P., and A S. Hunt. 
Sayings of Our Lord. 15 cts. 
THE INLAND PUBLISHING CO., TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
Kemp, Ellwood W. An Outline of Method in History. 


Logia Iesou: 


Adah Carrie B. Music for the Common Schools. 
45 cts. 


LAMSON, WOLFFE & CO., NEW YORK 
Harrison, Mrs. Burton. A Son of the Old Dominion. 
$1.50. 


Levamans, GREEN & CO.. NEW YORK 
Graham, P. Anderson. The Victorian Era. $1. 
LUTHERAN PUBLICATION SOCIETY, PHILADELPHIA 
Richard, Marie E. The Country Charge. 75 cts. 
Richard, Marie E. Philip Jacob Spener and His Work. 

cts. 
THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK 
Duyiver, C. A., Editor. Graduate Guavene, 1897-98. 
ct 


Carlyle, Thomas. The ‘prc, Revolution. Vol. III. 
The Guillotine. 50 ct 
M.A., Edited by. The Merry Devil of 


Walker, Hugh, 
Edmonton. Me cts. 

H. de Balzac. A Distin sera a at Paris. 
Translated by Ellen Marriage. $l. 

Johnston, Richard M. Old Times in Middle Georgia. 
$ 
MARSHALL & BRUCE CO., NASHVILLE, TENN. 

Allison, —_. Dropped Stitches in Tennessee History. 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 

The Eacyelopedia of Sport. Parts IL, IIL., and IV. 

THE WHITAKER & RAY CO., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 

Jordan, David Starr. Matka and Kotik. 
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Christian Co-operation 


The New York Federation of Churches 


By the Rev. Walter Laidlaw, Ph.D. 


Executive Secretary of the Federation of Churches and 
Christian Workers in New York City 

The Federation of Churches and Christian 
Workers in New York City is not New York’s 
first attempt at Christian co-operation, and, if it 
does not succeed, it certainly will not be the last. 
For New York is full of Christians whose sociol- 
ogy is courageous and optimistic, through belief 
that the career of this universe embodies, not 
drift, but thrift of a divine purpose. Believers, 
as many New York Christians are, that our 
Father has a plan for the world’s social evolu- 
tion; believers as they are in the supernatural 
mission and person of Jesus Christ ; believers, as 
they therefore must be, that His prayer for co- 
operation will be heard—they will not be deterred 
from attempting to establish Christian co-opera- 
tion because of any of its past failures. 

The Federation’s aggressive work is carried on 
by three committees. Its Committee on Investi- 
gation induces churches and charities in Assem- 
bly districts of the city to make a house-to-house 
canvass of their territory, with a view to acquaint- 
ing them, and the city at large, with the local 
social conditions. The Federation office superin- 
tends this canvass and tabulates the result—a 
work of detail which is beyond the leisure of any 
pastor. In all quarters of New York City where 
population is dense, conditions are such that a 
wider public must become acquainted with the 
discovered needs, in order tu the reinforcement of 
resident forces for good; and the tabulation of 
the material gathered is, therefore, arranged in 
the Federation’s office with this dynamic purpose. 
The Committee on Investigation, for this reason, 
prepares with exceeding care the form of canvass 
which is employed. To the end that the maxi- 
mum of directive information may be secured, 
the committee embraces the heads of the city’s 
largest charitable organizations and its prominent 
sociological students and workers. Wherever the 
Federation’s attempts are imitated this same 
policy should be pursued. 

The Committee on Co-operation takes up the 
work in an investigated district after the issue of 
an investigation report. The needs of all dis- 
tricts hitherto investigated in New York have 
been shown to be so great that the resident work- 
ers have clearly seen that only by a permanent 
co-operative policy can the social evolution of 
their districts be effectively advanced. In the 
Fifteenth Assembly District, for instance, can- 
vassed last year, the churches and charities 
plainly saw that, unless a co-operative policy be 


pursued, all of its workers, two years hence, will 
be as unaware as they were last year of the dis- 
trict’s actual condition. They have, therefore, 
adopted a policy which will keep them measur- 
ably informed, permanently, of the condition of 
the locality, and which will at the same time 
change discouraging conditions into more hope- 
ful ones. They have partitioned the whole terri- 
tory among themselves on a co-operative parish 
system, dividing the territory geographically, and 
giving to each church one or more blocks as a 
special responsibility. It is the duty of the 
church taking charge of such a special parish to 
enter, in the course of the year, every home. 
This visit is primarily made, of course, in the in- 
terest of connecting with the church—which is 
believed to be the highest agency for social evo- 
lution—all families that have no church connec- 
tion; but this is not the sole object of a church 
visitor’s call. A family having a church home 
may be unaware of the existence in the neighbor- 
hood of a circulating library; the church’s visitor 
may thus become a dynamic force in the interest 
of the New York Circulating Library. The fam- 
ily may be helped by acquainting it with the ex- 
istence in the locality of Penny Provident Fund 
banks, of baths, of cooking-classes, of a labor 
bureau. The Federation’s Committee on Co- 
operation is to acquaint all of the churches enter- 
ing into this co-operative parish system, minutely, 
with the existence and ideals of the neighbor- 
hood agencies of social evolution; and it will be 
the business of the church visitors to extend the 
clientéle, and deepen the impression of all munic- 
ipal and voluntary agencies of social uplift. For 
the use of the visitors in the Fifteenth Assembly 
District a handsome calendar, with minute in- 
formation concerning churches, schools, libraries, 
industrial classes, etc., is now going through the 
press. Sufficient copies are to be issued to place 
one in every home of the district. 

The churches’ visitors, moreover, are to ad- 
vance sanitary interests in their parishes. As it 
is now, into a tenement-house containing twenty 
families, representatives of four different churches 
may pass on spiritual errands. Church “ A’s” 
pastor climbs to the top floor of the tenement, 
and thinks it a marvel of salubrity, but this may 
be due to the favor of the upper air, and the in- 
herent enmity to dirt of the parishioner visited. 
Pastor “ B’s” visit is on the third floor, and he 
thinks the whole house in need of disinfectants, 
but this may be due to the squalid habits of his 
parishioner. So both pastors depart with a faulty 
induction touching the character of the tenement. 
In the co-operative parish system it will be the 
duty of a church’s visitor to enter every one of 
the twenty homes, and when they have all been 
visited an equation of the sanitary =e of 
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the whole dwelling can be inductively formed. 
If the house be unhealthy, it will be listed, and 
compliance with law will be demanded, not through 
the individual church visiting, but by the local 
sub-federation, which will have a committee to 
deal with the tenement question. 

The parish plan of the Committee on Co-opera- 
tion, therefore, promises to be an instrument to 
assist church, school, Ilealth Board, library, and 
every Other agency for good; to rebuild in New 
York the old sense of neighborhood; and the 
co-operative parish system cannot but secure for 
the united churches the confidence and affection 
of the entite community. It is the ambition of 
the Federation, as stated in my article of the 
third Of October last, to “ parish the city among 
a co-operant Christianity; ” and already the whole 
region west of Eighth Avenue, from Forty-second 
to Fifty-ninth Streets, embracing a population 
of nearly 100,000, has been parished on this plan. 

The Committee on Extension concerns itself 
with the creation of new agencies in investigated 
districts. The recommendations of new agencies 
for districts investigated are all inductively framed. 
if they concern denominations, they are directed 
toward the specific denominations whose duty to 
the districts investigated seems to be the greatest. 
The work of the Committee on Extension, there- 
fore, is of a most important and delicate nature, 
namely, toinduce the denominations concerned to 
concur with the Federation’s recommendations 
and to act upon them. If the recommendations 
concern charitable or educational work, it must 
net be thought that their adoption will be entire- 
ly devoid of difficulty, for church people and 
charity workers are almost identical, and the same 
human nature is shown in questions concerning 
kindergarten work as in questions concerning 
church doctrine or polity. The Committee on 
Extension is the diplomatic service of the Feder- 
ation. Happily, however, it is made up of repre- 
sentatives of the forward movements of the 
prominent denominations in the city, and is, there- 
fore, likely itself to be a miniature federation, 
with the co-operation of denominations rather 
than of churches for its object. 

The three branches of the Federation's work, 
therefore, are directive investigation, economic 
co-operation, and dynamic extension; and the 
history of the Federation hitherto has shown its 
directive, economic, and dynamic value. It has 
been so dynamic that every agency recommended 
in the report upon the Fifteenth Assembly Dis- 
trict, issued in October last, was in existence in 
March. Our report pointed out the need of a 

Protestant Episcopal church, and St. Cornelius 
Church—an independent parish—is the answer. 
The Federation pointed out the need of more 
kindergartens, Penny Provident Fund stations, 
schools of domestic economy, and baths; and all 
of these features of work obtain in Hartley House, 
the industrial settlement of the Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor, The 
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Neighborhood Club carties on some of the classes 
tecommended, and the circulating library. The 
Free Lutheran Church of Germany has esta 
lished a branch of its work west of Tenth Ave. 
nue, and while this enterprise is not the direct 
result of the Federation’s work, its extension may 
be very directly stimulated thereby. All of the 
new agencies which have entered the region have 
expressed their indebtedness to the directive sta 
tistics gathered by the Federation, and other tes. 
timonies to the worth of this department of the 
work are on file in abundance in the Federation’s 
office. The most recent result of this branch of 
the work is the recommendation of the Mayor's 
Committee, in response to the Federation’s peti- 
tion and argument, that a small park be located 
in the district investigated. 

The co-operative parish system in operation in 
the Fifteenth Assembly District has already pro- 
duced fine results. Faith Presbyterian Church, 
which entered the earliest upon it and is caring for 
a population numbering 6,400, has increased the 
roll of its parishioners by several families, and, 
what is still better, several German families, 
through the visitation of workers of Faith Pres. 
byterian Church, have been sent into the German 
churches of the district. The issue of the co-op- 
perative calendar of the Federation for Auxiliary 
“A” will still further assist this practical out- 
come. 

The tenement regions of the Nineteenth Assen: 
bly District have just been canvassed by the 
Federation, and the statistics accumulated are 
full of surprises. West Side residents learn that 
north of Fifty-ninth Street is a block with a larger 
population than any other on Manhattan Island. 
It is not the largest in density per acre, but it has 
the largest aggregate population within four 
boundary streets. It runs from Sixty-first to 
Sixty-second Streets, between Amsterdam and 
West End Avenues, and has a population of 3,58, 
or 974.6 people to an acre. Four blocks north of 
this is another with 3,232 people, and both have 
nearly twenty nationalities. 

Evidently the problems of congestion and of 
foreign-born population cannot be considered as 
confined to any section of Manhattan Island. 
They are more intense in some sections than in 
others, but they exist everywhere. It is imposs 
ble for any church in the city to flee from the 
presence of social problems. Within easy walk- 
ing distance any church can discover region: 
repetitive—in spirit, if not on scale—of conditions 
south of Fourteenth Street. The northward dis 
tribution along the avenues of the city’s popula: 
tion makes these conditions permanent. North 
of the center of population on the island, namely, 
in the region just canvassed, the Federation’ 

canvass shows, therefore, the need of the inav: 
guration ot a co-operative policy for the social 
evolution of the city. This isa valuable elemet! 
of the statistical research, and it is a value which 
would attach probably to similar investigation i8 
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any section of the country where the church is 
conceded to be an instrument of social evolution, 
and where, if she is to continue in the front rank, 
she must apply the inductive method of science 
to find out what is to be done and who should do 


it, and, to the production of social service, the 
syndicate methods of modern commerce. 
One-third of the Nineteenth Assembly Dis- 
trict’s population lives in the part of it canvassed— 
fifteen blocks out of 125. There are twenty-one 
churches in the district, but only two in the part 
of it containing one-third of the population, and 
these two, one of which is the only independent 
church from Forty-second Street to Sixty-seventh 
Street, in a population of 60,000, are housed in 
property assessed for but $40,000, while the re- 
mainder of the district’s churches are assessed 
for $1,016,000. Itis not to be wondered at, there- 
fore, that the district canvassed shows the results, 
in its population’s social characteristics, of the 
inadequacy of local evangelical effort, and of the 
social sequestration of uplifting agencies. Out of 
4,800 families there are 786 that have no church 
home—a population as large as that of many 
Western towns to which New York churches of 
several denominations send missionary offerings ; 
and there are 1,353 families that have no church 
members. There are three blocks with over one 
hundred families apiece without a church home, 
and the average per block is nearly fifty. The per- 
centage of children out of Sunday-school from 
three to seven years of age, and from eight to six- 
teen, is largerin the case of almost every nationality 
than the percentage out of public school ; and yet 
over one-fifth of the children from eight to sixteen 
years are out of public school, and more than 
four-fifths from three to seven years of age. 

The church relations of families in specific 
houses show that methods of work hitherto in 
use will not meet the situation. In one house 
four pastors visit thirteen families, but there are 
six other families that do not go to any church. 
In an adjacent house three pastors visit nine 
families, but there are six other families in that 
house, of three other denominations, which have 
no church home. Similar conditions prevail in 
scores of houses, and it would be impossible for 
any church or denomination to go through the 
398 dwellings visited to look up the people. The 
tight solution of the problem is to assign all the 
dwellings in a specific block to a single church, 
with all its families, and to make the church an 
agent, not merely of evangelization, but of educa- 
tion, good citizenship, and all else. 

The present article has not concerned itself 
minutely with the educational, religious, housing, 
and economic statistics accumulated in the Fed- 
eration’s last canvass. These may be consulted 
in its report, a book of over 100 pages, securable 
by addressing the writer at No. 11 Broadway. 
Sufficient facts have been here set forth, however, 
to prove that co-operation in investigation, save 
in exceptional communities, is almost sure to lead 
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to co-operationin care. When a case of sickness 
is severe and complicated, a consultation of phy- 
sicians is necessary; social diagnosis is almost 
sure to lead to socializing co-operation. 

The future of the Federation of Churches in 
New York City is to induce social diagnosis in all 
assembly districts of the city, and, following this, 
socializing co-operation. We hope to create Aux- 
iliary “B” in the Nineteenth Assembly District, 
then to go to the East Side. Gradually we shall 
cover the island with these auxiliaries, locally ad- 
ministered, co-operative sub-Federations. It may 
be the twentieth century before the Fifteenth As- 
sembly District is submitted to another house-to- 
house investigation. But just as a periodic cen- 
sus is necessary for the State, a periodic census 
is necessary for the Church, and the Federation’s 
work in Auxiliary “ A,” now, economic merely, 
will some day be again directive. Our last can- 
vass has shown that the tenement people live 
nearly three years, on an average, in the same 
quarters, and a recanvass of the Fifteenth As- 
sembly District in 1900 a.p. will suffice to enable 
its churches to work in the light, and have help- 
ful fellowship one with another. So in directive, 
economic, dynamic work—its directive studies 
periodically made, in rotation, in the assembly 
districts of the city; its economic features con- 
stant; its dynamics, growing out of directive 
study, sometimes leading to the transfer of an 
existing, rather than the installation of a new, 
agency—the Federation sees before it a work 
which will honor Him who desires His disciples 
to co-operate, and who will sorrow less over this 
city if they do. 


The Northfield Conference 


The Conference of Christian Workers, for which 
Mr. Moody’s institutions at East Northfield, 
Mass., are the rallying-point, has been, as usual, 
largely attended this year from July 29 to August 
16, and conducted at the rate, generally, of six 
meetings a day. The co-operation of churches 
in the Connecticut Valley has contributed much 
to it, and able speakers from abroad have been in 
attendance. Two British clergymen, the Revs. 
G. H.C. MacGregor and G. C. Morgan, have 
preached from day to day as representatives of 
the “Keswick teaching.” Keswick, in the Lake 
District of England, has given its name to a circle 
of Christian people of various churches, whose 
conferences on the subject of sanctification are 
annually held there. Bishop Newman preached 
on Sunday, August I, setting forth the realization 
of salvation through the incarnation of Christ in 
the heart as restoring the Edenic harmony of the 
will of man with God. The Rev. R. E. Bisbee, 
of Chicopee, in the course of a series of sermons 
on the problems of to-day, declared that Edward 
Bellamy’s new book, “ Equality,” was to do incal- 
culable good. Mr. Sankey, as heretofore, was 
the master of song. Mr. Moody set at rest the 
press rumors that he was to retire from his labors, 
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never more abundant than now. His Northfield 
training-school for women of twenty years and 
upward (not the same as the Northfield Seminary, 
which fits young women for college), with stu- 
dents from all over the Union, has just com- 
pleted its seventh year. 


Presbyterian Growth 


From the just published summary of Statisti- 
cal Reports of the Presbyterian Church (North) 
we find that during the last six years the number 
of churches has increased from 7,208 to 7,631, of 
communicants from 830,179 to 960,911, and of 
the Sunday-school membership from 894,628 to 
1,024,462. Fourteen new Presbyteries and two 
new Synods have been formed, and the number of 
ministers has advanced from 6,331 to 7,129. 
There has been a decrease in the total of contri- 
butions for congregational and benevolent pur- 
poses from $14,298,271 to $13,298,067. In the 
collections for home missions, however, there has 
been an increase from $998,101 to $1,042,768. 
The year 1894 shows the largest number of mem- 
bers added on examination, viz , 74,826, and 1897 
the smallest, viz., 57,011. The largest total of 
contributions appears in 1893, viz., $14,916,311. 


The Brotherhood of the Kingdom 


Marlborough, New York, one of the prettiest 
villages on the Hudson, in the vineyard district 
above the Highlands, has been for some years 


the annual resort of the “ Brotherhood of the 
Kingdom,” a group of Christian Socialists, includ- 
ing some well-known pastors and laymen. Its Con- 
ference (August 2-6) was attended by members 
of some six denominations, whose discussions in- 
cluded the individual, civic, economic, ethical, 
and religious aspects of the progress of the king- 
dom of God among men. Those present came 
from numerous points between the seaboard 
and Michigan. The villa of Mrs. William R. 
Williams, of New York, with a spacious tent 
adjacent, on a broad, tree-studded hilltop over- 
looking the Hudson Valley, furnished an inspir- 
ing meeting-place. Open-air prayer-meetings at 
twilight pronounced from day to day the evening 
benediction. An outgrowth of the Brotherhood 
was reported in the establishment of several 
branches in Great Britain through the efforts of 
Mr. Richard Heath, of Rugby, England. The 
following resolutions relating to the resignation 
of President Andrews were unanimously adopted : 

As men watchful of the interests of higher education 
and of social and religious progress, and solicitous for 
the cause of the academic liberty of investigation and ot 
teaching, we, the Brotherhood of the Kingdom, would 
record the following convictions : 

While the legal right of the governing bodies of our 
universities to remove any employed by them for cause 
that seems to be sufficient is above debate, the moral jus- 
tification of such action may in each case rightly be de- 
manded, not only by all persons directly connected with 
the institution, but by the people at large as well, whose 
interests are vitally concerned and whose trustees in a 
very real sense these administrators are. Certain self- 
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limitations are unquestionably imposed by every respon- 
sible position. But the abdication of the rights of cit- 
izenship cannot be justly required of the head of an 
institution living under civil, not martial, law. 

In adopting the policy to be followed, the governing 
body should consider that universities depend for their 
efficiency and usefulness upon the intellectual endow- 
ment, integrity, and liberty of the faculty on the one 
hand, and the confidence of the community on the other; 
and it is this confidence from which u'timately the 
financial prosperity of the university must flow. Both 
these agencies are undermined when the search for truth 
is discouraged and the expression of conviction is pre- 
vented. 

In view of the recent cases indicative of a strong and 
dangerous tendency to allow corporate interests to in- 
terfere with one most important means of shaping an 
enlightened public opinion, we are prompted to extend 
particularly to President E. Benjamin Andrews, of 
Brown University, our heartiest sympathy and our sin- 
cerest esteem, to express our decided disapproval of the 
action of the Corporation of Brown University, as stated 
and explained by the Advisory Committee, and to voice 
our hope that the principle of liberty of academic teach- 
ing, so essential to scholarly integrity, the advancement 
of science, and the welfare of the community, may find 
wider recognition in the universities of our land. 


Dr. Brown’s Case 

We have received communications both from 
Chicago and San Francisco relating to the case 
of Dr. C. O. Brown, referred to in our issue of 
July 24. There is some conflict of statements, 
as is to be expected. The sifting of these we 
must leave to the proper tribunal. Our hape, 
expressed when last referring to the matter, that 
there ought to be some way of settling so serious 
an issue between two Congregational bodies, 
seems now in a fair way to be realized. The 
Bay Conference has notified the Chicago Asso- 
ciation that it will endeavor to seek agreement 
on the questions at issue by an orderly procedure 
acceptable to both parties. The present difficulty 
seems to have grown out of an alleged technical 
error in the proceedings of the Bay Conference. 


An Open Leiter 
To those planning to enter Amherst College this 
fall, or having friends who are to enter: 

The Young Men’s Christian Association of the 
College wishes to be of the greatest possible ser- 
vice to all the new men who enter Amherst. We 
shall be very glad to receive from parents or 
friends any suggestions that will enable us to be of 
special service or to answer any questions that 
may reach us before college opens. 

It is hoped that each new student will register 
at the Y. M. C. A. Room in Williston Hall im- 
mediately on arriving in Amherst, and make the 
acquaintance of the General Secretary and mem- 
bers of the Association. An information bureau 
will be open there at the opening of the term for 
the benefit of all newcomers, and it is expected 
that they will feel perfectly free to ask for any 
needed assistance or advice. 

EDWARD H. SMITH, 
98 President of the Association. 
HuBerr L. CLARK, 
General Secretary. 
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Hawaii and Reciprocity 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

You have printed the statement that “the bal- 
ance of trade against the United States and in 
favor of Hawaii is about eight millions of dollars,” 
giving this as a reason why the reciprocity treaty 
has worked disadvantageously to the United 
States, and, incidentally, for the islands’ being 
undesirable for annexation. I send you herewith 
a careful statement of the Hon. Lorin A. Thurs- 
ton, formerly Minister Resident at Washington, 
a Hawaiian-born son of a missionary, and pre- 
eminent as an authority on matters Hawaiian. I 
have yet to see a contradiction of the statistics 
which Mr. Thurston sets forth as showing that 
the treaty of reciprocity has been financially bene- 
ficial to the United States. If his figures are not 
misleading—and I have full confidencein them— 
he shows that the $8,000,000 surplus (difference 
between exports and imports) is very largely 
accounted for in items which directly inure to the 
interests of Americans. The amount of American 
shipping engaged; the amount of employment 
that is furnished in San Francisco to the Ameri- 
can workmen; the amount of commissions dis- 
bursed to the American merchants, the amount 
to American agents for insurance, and a variety 
of other items, go to reduce the eight millions so 
that there is comparatively a small margin which 
is net to the planter on the islands. It is cer- 
tainly only fair in an argument, if the islands are to 
be charged with the eight millions, for them also 
to be credited with the offset. 

The question of annexation may be too large 
a matter to be discussed in this communication. 
Permit me to say, however, that the majority of 
Presidents of the United States of late years, also 
the Secretaries of State under these different ad- 
ministrations, are on record as favoring closer 
relations, or, in other words, annexation. It is 
also true that almost every naval officer of rank 
and experience is also on record as favoring the 
same plan. 

The question of a large extraordinary outlay 
by the United States for fortifications in case of 
annexation is an entirely mistaken one, and is 
used only by those who are unacquainted with the 
geographical conditions. The ports of Honolulu 
and Pearl Harbor could be fortified and kept 
ready for service at no great expense. These are 
the only real ports for safety for all the year 
around that would be necessary to be fortified, 
beyond two or three places where shore batteries 
might be erected, like Hilo on the island of Ha- 
wail, Kahului on Maui, and one place on the 
island of Kauai. None of these latter would 
require any large outlay for fortifications and no 
permanent force of occupancy beyond that nec- 


essary for the ordinary care of the material. A 
foreign power seeking to attack the island to 
injure property might land forces along the coast 
of Hawaii and take the satisfaction of burning 
mill property and cane-fields, and the same on 
the other islands, but this would simply be the 
same destruction of property to which our coast 
of the United States, both eastern and western, 
would be subject to in case of war. 

The value of the national property on the 
islands, it should be mentioned, is probably $2 
for every $1 indebtedness—certainly this is not an 
impecunious nation, but abundantly able to care 
for the expenses of all the internal government. 

GORHAM D. GILMAN, 
Hawaiian Consul-General for the New England States. 

Boston, Mass. 

[Our editorial statement regarding the costli- 
ness of admitting Hawaiian imports free referred 
exclusively to sugar. We import from the islands 
upwards of 400,000,000 pounds of sugar annually, 
and remit a tax of nearly 2 cents a pound. Our 
treasury thus loses $8,000,000 a year, which our 
taxpayers give as a bounty to the Hawaiian 
sugar-producers. The Hawaiians give us no 
corresponding concession.—THE EDITOoRS.] 


A Plea for the Sparrow 

To the Editors of The Outlook: 

I have just read with much pleasure the article 
“ Wild Life in Town,” by Mr. Charles M. Skinner, 
in the last number of The Outlook, July 31. 
The Outlook is noted for fair play, and I want to 
say a word for the sparrow. In the first place, 
the sparrow does not drive away the song-birds 
from the city. The city is responsible for that. 
The sparrow is the city bird parexcellence. The 
city has become his habitat. It is a clear case of 
survival of the fittest. I live in a town of ten 
thousand inhabitants, my house is near a large 
farm, and we have all and as many song-birds as 
we ever had, and sparrows ad Jibitum. Before 
the sparrow came, a lady could not walk Boston 
Common without caterpillars dropping on her; 
to-day the insects are much scarcer. But we can- 
not blame the sparrow, because he cannot eat 
them all. The sparrow does not eat as many 
in proportion as when he first came. He was 
an immigrant then, but now, with more genera- 
tions behind him than any descendant of the Pil- 
grims, he is the purest American of anything not 
indigenous to the soil. Is it not about time we 
stopped the childish vanity of claiming everything 
as American if it turns out good, and disclaiming 
what we don’t like by tracing a remote European 
ancestry? We talk of the American trotting- 
horse, and yet the horse is not indigenous. We 
talk of the American explorer Stanley, pong is a 
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Welshman, and the American artist Mr. Boughton, 
who is an Englishman. One more criticism. 
Darwin thought the earthworm important enough 
to write a book about it. Mr. Skinner says 
no place is without earthworms. Now, I want 
to say that there are no earthworms where there 
are no settlements of men. Forty years ago you 
might have dug all day in the Saginaw Valley 
and you could not find an earthworm; to-day 
one spadeful of earth has enough for a day’s fish- 
ing. When I lived at St. Ignace, people used to 
send to Petosky, thirty miles away, and buy angle- 
worms because you could not find them in a new 
settlement ; and in southern Michigan you could 
not find them far away from the farm-house. The 
earthworm follows man, never goes before him. 
This may seem like hypercriticism, but it is just 
such small facts taken notice of that wrote the 
“ Origin of Species ” and “‘ The Descent of Man.” 


W. G. PUDDEFOOT. 
Cottage City, Mass. 


For a Good Navy 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

I have, if I mistake not, read editorials in The 
Outlook very seriously deprecating such things 
as the development of our navy and the perfect- 
ing of our harbor defenses, on the twofold ground 
that they are (1) expensive and (2) unnecessary— 
unnecessary because it is for the interests of the 
country to be at peace. Personally 1 have not 
agreed with this position on the part of The 
Outlook, and I therefore take the liberty of calling 
attention to a passage from the “ Personal Mem- 
oirs of U.S. Grant,” Vol. II., pp. 547,548. Grant, 
I believe, is universally allowed to have been a 
great advocate for peace; and his judgment both 
of men and measures in military matters, as is 
shown by his book, was wonderfully direct and 
clear-sighted. 

He says in the passage referred to: 

To maintain peace in the future it is necessary to be 
prepared for war. There can scarcely be a possible 
chance of a conflict, such as the last one, occurring 
among our own people again ; but, growing as we are 
in population, wealth, and military power, we may 
become the envy of nations which led us in all these 
particulars only a tew years ago ; and unless we are pre- 
pared for it we may be in danger of a combined move- 
ment being some day made to crush us out. Now, 
scarcely twenty years after the war, we seem to have for- 
gotten the lessons it taught, and are going on as if inthe 
greatest security, without the power to resist an invasion 
by the fleets of fourth-rate European powers for a time, 
until we could prepare for them. 

We should have a good navy, and our seacoast 
defenses should be put in the finest possible condition. 
Neither of these cost much when it is considered where 
the money goes, and what we get in return. Money 
expended in a fine navy not only adds to our security 
and tends to prevent war in the future, but is very 
material aid to our commerce with foreign nations in 
the meantime. Money spent upon seacoast defenses is 
spent among our own people, and all goes back again 
among the people. The work accomplished, too, like 
that of the navy, gives us a feeling of security. 

There is a large number of people in this coun- 
try, who by no means deserve the name of Jin- 
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goes, who respond with a deep and hearty 
“ Amen ” to this view of General Grant’s. 
De... 


An Attack on Missions 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

I have just laid down “ Travels in West Africa,” by 
Mary H. Kingsley, a woman with an intrepid spirit and 
a facile pen. Indeed, so plausible a book as this prod- 
uct of her “seeing and thinking” could hardly fail of 
attracting attention and exercising influence, for it is 
no inconsiderable task for a woman to enter upon to 
try the hardships of a tour of African exploration. 
More than that, our knight-errantry forbids us to asso- 
ciate with the character of woman a perverse and mali- 
cious habit of misrepresentation ; and hence we feel 
bound, if from no other than chivalrous considerations, 
to abstain from telling a woman she lies. But I doubt 
if a more serious blow has been dealt missions in Africa 
—and thus, incidentally, missions in general—than that 
administered by the book referred to. It may dry up 
the streams of missionary benevolence to some extent, 
It is, perhaps, enough to say that Miss Kingsley is con- 
fessedly not in sympathy with Christian missions 
(p. 214), and this fact minimizes the value of her con- 
clusions; but, all the same, a disagreeable nightmare is 
the result of her book. I am aware that a prejudice 
against “ missions,” a determination to suit facts to 
preconceived theories, and a short residence in a coun- 
try where missionary movements are being conducted 
might lead to no end of untruth; and yet, say all you 
will, it still remains true that this traveler may weaken, 
or rather momentarily shake, confidence in the abso- 
lute reliability of missionary reports. 

For example, she writes (p. 267): “‘ Most of the tech- 
nical missions confine their attention to teaching car- 
pentering, bricklaying, smith’s work, tailoring, book- 
binding, and printing—trades which, save the two first 
named, Africa is not yet in urgent need to be taught.” 

Granting that there is a semblance of philosophical 
analysis in the statement Miss Kingsley makes that 
“civilization and reformation hasten the degeneration 
of the native tribes” (we have commonly supposed that 
this was due to the vices which accompany, as a shadow, 
the oncoming of a superior order of civilization), is it 
quite true that the missionary is the “ worst enemy to 
the existence of the African tribe” (p. 403)? 

Listen to this (p. 659): “ Protestant English mission- 
aries have had most to do with rendering the African 
useless ;”’ and this (p. 660): “Those Atricans who are 
the chief mainstay of missionary reports, wherein they 
are described as ‘converted,’ are not converted in the 
least. The missionary-made man is the curse of the 
West Coast of Africa; and this (p. 661): “ It is not true 
that the white trader lures pupils of these missionary 
establishments to destruction ;” and this (p. 662): ‘* The 
missionary party on the whole have greatly exaggerated 
both the evil and the extent of the liquor traffic in West 
Africa, and use it in an unjustifiable way because it has 
the advantage of making the subscribers at home regard 
the African as an innocent creature who is led away by 
bad white men, and therefore still more in need of sub- 
scriptions than ever. I should like to see the African 
lady or gentleman who could be ‘ led away.’ ” 

Again (p. 664): “‘ The spirit (gin) sent out to West 
Africa is not, as has been asserted, ‘ peisonous,’ and is 
neither more nor less deleterious to health than that pur- 
chased elsewhere.” 

Again (p. 662): “ Polygamy is not an unmixed evil 
for the African ; and is not at the present culture-level 
of the African to be eliminated.” 

Again (p. 535): “One of the chief murderers was a 
man named Jowe, who had formerly been a Sunday- 
schoo] teacher in Sierra Leone.” 

I could multiply quotations, but forbear. 

Would you kindly reassure the Christian world that 
the insinuations which are contained in the body of 
Miss Kingsley’s book are calumnies? The book has 
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gone into many libraries (our own, for example), and 
needs to be contradicted. 


R. DE W. MALLARY. 
Lenox, Mass. 

[The following comments on the above quota- 
tions from the book in question have been kindly 
furnished us by the Rev. E. E. Strong, D.D., of 
Boston. In publishing them we wish that wher- 
ever the book has gone they might go also. THE 
EDITORS. ] 

The book refers to West Africa alone, as its 
title would imply. The author has seen just the 
worst section of Africa, so far as relates to Chris- 
tian missions. For some reason, I know not just 
what, missionary work has not prospered in that 
section of the continent as in the east orsouth or 
central portions. The Church Missionary Society 
has, indeed, an excellent mission along the Niger 
River, and no one who has kept track of its work 
there can honestly deny that it has had a vast 
and beneficent influence in the reformation of 
numberless towns and villages within its field; 
but along the Gold Coast the liquor traffic has 
wrought ruin. To judge of missions in Africa 
by the section from Sierra Leone to the mouth of 
the Congo would be like describing the Christian 
civilization of New York City by what may be 
seen on the East Side. The work which Moffat 
and Livingstone began in South Africa is bearing 
glorious fruit in that region. The French mis- 
sion in Basutoland, our own in Natal, the Scotch 
missions on Lake Nyassa, the Universities’ mis- 
sion on the East Coast, and, above all, the work 
of the Church Missionary Society at Uganda, 
ought all to be put in the balance against the 
alleged failures on the West Coast, when mis- 
sions in Africa are under discussion. Yet, as to 
this West Coast, the statements quoted from 
Miss Kingsley’s book are most of them grossly 
untrue; ¢.g., the charge that “the missionary 
parties have greatly exaggerated both the evil 
and the extent of the liquor traffic.” The evi- 
dence in regard to the demoralization caused by 
this traffic has not come chiefly from mission- 
aries. Joseph Thomson, the well-known Afri- 
can explorer, gave in the “ Contemporary Review ” 
for March, 1890, details which were more conclu- 
sive and had a far wider influence than anything 
missionaries ever said. The speeches at the 
Brussels Conference (not by missionaries) and 
the action of that Conference are sufficient evi- 
dence that there has been no exaggeration in this 
matter. The London “Times” has depicted 
the extent and curse of the gin traffic in the most 
scathing terms. Itis ludicrous to affirm that the 
missionaries have exaggerated these matters in 
order to stir up “ subscribers at home.” 

Some of the statements which Mr. Mallary 
quotes from the volume may be true, though 
doubtless they are flings, apparently in a bad 
spirit. Thatachief murderer was formerly a Sun- 
day-school teacher in Sierra Leone may be true. 
Guiteau was once regarded as a good Christian ; 


and no doubt there are many men now in jail in 
the United States who have been church mem- 
bers. The quality of the liquor sent to West 
Africa may be learned from its price. It is so 
cheap that it cannot possibly be pure. I am told 
here in Boston that only the vilest stuff is ex- 
ported to Africa. 

I think the utterance of this lady, that “ polyg- 
amy is not an unmixed evil for the African,” will 
aid those who read the book to judge somewhat 
as to the character and temper of the author. If 
she thinks that the harem of a West African is a 
good thing for him, we get an inkling as to what 
she considers good. 

I suppose that all our mission’ boards—our 
American Presbyterian, the English and Wesleyan 
and Church Missionary Societies—would say that 
the West Coast of Africa is, in some respects, 
the most difficult and unremunerative fieid in 
which they work. But they are not without en- 
couragements. To say that they are accomplishing 
nothing is wholly false. Amid many lights and 
shadows they are working heroically and hope- 
fully for the elevation of the African. 


Notes and Queries 


NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS.—/? is seldom possible 
to answer any inquiry in the next issue after its receipt. 
Those who find expected answers late in coming will, 
we hope, bear in mind the imfediments arising from 
the constant pressure of many subjects upon our limited 
space. Communications should always bear the writer's 
name and address. 


Kindly answer the following: 1. How is the phrase 
“ second coming of Christ” interpreted by modern the 
ology? 2. What is the attitude of the higher Biblical 
criticism concerning the authorship of the Fourth Gos- 
pel, the First Epistle of John. and of the Apocalypse? 
3. Am I not correct in thinking it to be this: That the 
Apocalypse was written in its present form by St. John, 
one of the twelve Apostles; that the Fourth Gospel 
and the First Epistle of John intheir present form are 
elaborate treatises of the same unknown writer, who was 
probably one of St. John’s disciples, who had, as his out- 
line subject matter, papyri which this Apostle had 
written as memoranda? 4. From a:perusal of the recent 
editorial entitled ‘*‘ Resident Forces,” and of other simi- 
lar ones, I am led to believe that the ‘‘ New Theology” 
denies the supernatural. Can one deny the supernatural 
and continue to believe in an unseen spiritual world of 
spiritual laws and force, distinct from the natural? Or 
does the New Theology teach, as the editorial referred to 
implies, that the natural world and the spiritual world 
are identical, that spiritual laws are the same as natural 
laws, and that what are sometimes spoken of as natural 
forces, moral forces, and spiritual forces are simply dif- 
ferent phases of one and the same Great Resident Force ? 
If lam right, does not the New Theology teach idealism ? 
This seems to be the only alternative, aside from mate- 
rialism and pantheism, which the editorial denies to be 
its teachings. A. W.A. 


1. So faras “ orthodox ” opinion, in its modern 
varieties, deals with this, it is divided between a 
coming in visible form at a time still future, and a 
coming in spirit that has been and still is in prog- 
ress, as the Spirit of Christ gains ascendency in 
the world. 2. It is undetermined, though the 
point that the Apocalypse is not by the same 
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author as the Gospel seems to obtain most con- 
currence. The largernumber deny the Johannine 
authorship of the Gospeland the Epistle. ‘Some 
of great weight maintain it. This is our own 
view, while admitting its editorship by another 
hand. In general, see Professor Bacon's article 
“Are the Critics Come to Canossa?” in The 
Outlook for May 8. 4. The New Theology pre- 
fers the term “ spiritual” instead of “ supernatu- 
ral.” The natural and the spiritual world are not 
identical, nor are natural laws the same as spirit- 
ual, though there are analogies between them. 
The forces by which God makes a plant grow 
and a religion grow differ as the forces differ 
which we exert in mechanical and in moral work. 
The generic and ultimate force resident in nature 
is spiritual. Its modes of energizing differ as its 
ends differ. Thus far is the New Theology from 
denying the supernatural. It denies only the 
notion that it lies outside of the natural and oc- 
casionaily interferes with it. The term “idealism ” 
is applicable to various schemes of philosophy, of 
which some do and some do not deny the reality 
of the material world. 


1. What do you conceive to be the powers of spirits in 
the other world? 2. Can they pass from place to place 
at will? 3. What is the “ great gulf fixed,” Luke xvi., 
26? 4. Isthere a positive separation of what we call 
good and bad? 5. Where is the line to be drawn, as 
goodness is only comparative? 6. What are their pow- 
ers of vision and of discernment? 7. Are powers of 
communication greater there? 8. Are choices more free 
there? 9. Istruth plainerthere? 10. Is knowledge more 
positive there? 11. Is God more visible and tangible 
there? 12. Are right choices more natural and volun- 
tary there? 13. Does character continue to develop 
there? 14. What Scripture speaks most clearly on these 
questions? 15. Is common interpretation of Scripture 
the voice ot God? 16. What consolation can you give 
to one who expects to remove hence soon ? 

W. H. G. 

1. Inconceivable, except as probably larger 
than ours. 2. Unknowable. 3. Probably a dif- 
ference in character; how permanent is beyond 
knowledge. 4. We believe so. 5. Probably a 
good many lines, according to degree of good- 
ness or badness. 6, 7. Unknowable. 8. Prob- 
ably not. 9. Some truth doubtlessis. 10. Doubt- 
less also some knowledge. 11. Perhaps so in 
some forms of manifestation, but not otherwise 
than under the veil of the finite, as here. 12. 
Probably not, except as here, through progressive 
continuance in well-doing. 13. Doubtless. 14. 
The Scriptures, as the above answers indicate, 
speak with reserve on many points. Such partial 
conclusions as can be reached depend on com- 
parison of all that the Scriptures have to say 
with observation of the laws of character and of 
what we can see of the way of God in the pres- 
ent world. 15. It certainly #s not the voice of 
God, though it may open the mind to hear that 
voice in the conscience. 16. “All things work 
together for good to them that love God.” 


July 10 the question was asked, “Can a soul live at 
any time apart from God?” In the answer given occurs 
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this sentence : “ But that one can live everlastingly in 
this condition of sin and misery we deem impossible, 
Moral chaos cannot endure forever, any more than 
physical chaos.” 1. Can you explain the thought a lit- 
tle more fully? 2. Does not a soul in the place of per- 
dition live on everlastingly in misery, or are we to believe 
inannihilation? 3. The Scripture references given seem 
to refer to this life, while the question phrase seems to 
refer to the life eternal. 4. Is the orthodox belief an 
eternal dying in contrast with eternal life, or are we to 
believe in eternal death, or annihilation ? 
H. F. Q. 

1. For many millions of years during the for- 
mation of our globe it was a scene of the wildest 
conflict of elemental forces—chaos, long since 
reduced to order. Disorder in God’s universe, of 
any kind whatever, physical or moral, cannot be 
endless. That God anywhere maintains a mad- 
house forever, such as hell, is inconceivable. 2. 
Strictly speaking, there is no such thing as abso- 
lute annihilation of anything which exists, but 
only of the form in which it exists. 3. The words 
we quoted from Jesus, “ Alllive unto him ” (Luke 
xx , 38), cover the future as well as the present. 
4. “ Orthodox belief,” not as defined in the creeds, 
but as actually held by a considerable number of 
leading minds in various churches, has been un- 
dergoing such a change that it cannot be stated 
in any form that would unite all opinions, except 
that the ultimate future of wicked men is a dark 
and more or less unhopeful one. The present 
tendency in the church at large is toward a sus- 
pense of judgment on such questions as seem to 
lie beyond the reach of positive knowledge. This 
tendency has been developed by a more scholarly, 
thoughtful, and unbiased study of the New Tes- 
tament. 


The Authorized Version of St. Luke reads at xvi., 9, 
as follows: “And I say unto you, Make to yourselves 
friends of the mammon of unrighteousness ; that, when 
ye fail, ‘hey may receive you into everlasting habita- 
tions.” Is the significance of “everlasting” the same 
in original Greek text as in other portions of the New 
Testament revelation? (I emphasize “they” and 
“ everlasting.”’) W. R. B. 

Itis. But the Revised Version here, as else- 
where, substitutes “eternal” for “everlasting.” 
The two words are not strictly identical either in 
Greek or English. The Greek has several words 
with the specific sense of ‘‘ endless ” (for instance, 
see Hebrews vii., 16), but the word regularly 
translated in the Revised Version by “eternal” 
is not one of them. “Eternal” denotes a thing 
simply as belonging to eternity, or as in the 
eternal order of things. Whether that thing is 
one that endures throughout eternity depends on 
what the thing is, or on the conditions of the 
case. In the text of the Revised Version “eter- 
nal tabernacles,” z.c., tents, means simply certain 
abodes in eternity. Nothing is intimated whether 
they are strictly everlasting or not. In fact, the 
word “tabernacles,” or tents, would, if pressed, 
seem to look the other way. 


Kindly inform me what is meant by the “ Religion 
of Humanity.” Was it George Eliot’s religion? What 
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books would it be necessary to study in order to learn 
her religious belief ? R. F. G. 

The phrase has no uniform meaning. As used 
by Positivists, it denotes that substitute for Chris- 
tianity, or for mere theism, which they find in a 
sort of deification of collective humanity, and 
devotion to its service. It is also used by some 
Christian writers to connote the special character- 
istic of Christianity, as a faith in the essential 
identity of the divine and the human nature, 
which aspires to realize its ideal of humanity in 
realizing the voluntary union of man with God, 
in order to the fullness of which it sacredly cher- 
ishes every human interest as of some divine 
worth. In the Positivist sense it seems to have 
been George Eliot’s religion in her later years. 
You will find a good account of her in this re- 
spect, as in others, in Mr. Hutton's “ Essays on 
Some of the Modern Guides to English Thought 
in Matters of Faith.” 


The poem for which “ W. R.” inquires, beginning 


“I know not what lies before me, 
God hangs a mist o’er my eyes,” 


was written by Mary G. Brainard. It is entitled “ God 
Knoweth,” and may be found in the collection “ Songs 
of Three Centuries,” edited by J. G. Whittier. 

Cc. i. P. 


About People 


—Canon Knox-Little, of Liverpool, England, 
recently told a good story at a church gathering. 
He said that he remembered a lych-gate in front 
of a beautiful church, which had been restored 
and made very nice. There was painted over the 
door, * This is the gate of heaven,” and under- 
neath was the large notice, “ Go round the other 
way.” 

—Dr. James Hammond Trumbull died at 
Hartford, Conn., on Thursday of last week, in 
his seventy-sixth year. He was one of the best- 
known scholars in the country, and a member of 
the National Academy of Sciences, the American 
Philological Society, and many other societies for 
the advancement of knowledge. He was Presi- 
dent for twenty-six years of the Connecticut His- 
torical Society ; was Secretary of State from 1861 
to 1865; was the literary executor of George Brin- 
ley, and catalogued the famous Brinley Liprary. 


—It has long been supposed that the most start- 
ling genealogical claim is that of the Negus of 
Abyssinia, who insists that his descent has been 
ina straight line from the union of Solomon with 
the Queen of Sheba; but some one has discov- 
ered a noble family in France, the Counts of Noé, 
who not only claim Noah as their remote ancestor, 
but show on their family blazon that veteran sea- 
man in the ark. 


—“The most eloquent speech of my life,” said 
the late Senator Doolittle, of Wisconsin, a few 
months ago, “ was the briefest one I ever made. 
It was upon the eve of the nomination of Lincoln 
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for the second term of his Presidency. A num- 
ber of the leaders of the party had been called 
together secretly to discuss the advisability of re- 
electing Lincoln. They were much disturbed 
over the question, and after others had spoken 
called upon me, as I happened to be present, to 
make a speech. I said: ‘ Fellow-countrymen— 
I believe in God Almighty ; and, so believing, I 
have faith in Abraham Lincoln.’ ” 


—tThe centenary of the consecration of Bishop 
Bass, of Massachusetts, which was celebrated 
last week, recalls to the New York “ Tribune” 
some anecdotes of the Bishop. He refused to 
live in Dorchester because the brooks there were 
“not large enough for Bass to swimin.” His 
first marriage displeased his parishioners, where- 
upon he preached to them a sermon from the 
text, “They will slay me for my wife’s sake.” 
His parishioners would often get in arrears with 
his salary, which never was more than $500. 
When the treasury was so low as to become 
hopeless, they would call upon him and ask what 
they should do. “ Weil, well,” he would say, 
“let it go; I'll release you, and we will begin 
again.” 

—That the missionary work of the Rev. Gil- 
bert Reid among the higher classes in China (re- 
ferred to in the Rev. A. H. Smith’s interesting 
letter from China printed in The Outlook of 
August 7) is meeting with success is shown by a 
letter which he has recently received from Li 
Hung Chang, in which that statesman says: 

Unquestionably, if you can give to the blind leaders 
of our people light and learning enjoyed in the West, 
they, in turn, will lead our people out of their darkness. 
I think I may claim to have many friends in the United 
States where you now go. The cordial reception I met 
with wherever I went there made a deep impression 
upon my heart, and has greatly endeared your people to 
me. If it would interest them to know that I regard 
you highly and give you a helping hand in your future 
efforts to bring more light into the world and encourage 
higher aims for human aspirations, you may use for 
that purpose this letter from your friend 

(Signed and sealed) Li HunG CHANG, 

Senior Guardian of the Heir Apparent, Classical 

Reader to His Majesty the Emperor, Senior Grand 


Secretary of State, Minister of the Foreign Office, and 
Earl of the First Rank. 


Good Deeds | 


The Washington “ Post ” says that Mr. George 
W. Vanderbilt proposes to build near his North 
Carolina estate a hospital for the treatment of 
consumptives and persons suffering with conta- 
gious diseases, and that his initial gift to the in- 
stitution will be $100,000. 


Nearly a million dollars was left to his em- 
ployees by the late Henry L. Pierce, of Boston. 
Among his public bequests are the following : 

$50,000 each to Harvard University, the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital, the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, and the 
Massachusetts Homeopathic Hospital; $25,000 to the 
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town of Stoughton, his birthplace, for a free library, and 
$20,000 each to the Massachusetts Charitable Eye and 
Ear Infirmary, Boston Children’s Hospital, Perkins 
Institute for the Blind, New England Hospital for 
Women and Children, Boston Home for Aged Men, 
Boston Home for Aged Women, Boston Home for Aged 
Couples, Boston Home for Incurables, Society for the 
Collegiate Instruction of Women, Massachusetts Soci- 
ety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, and Bos- 
ton Lying-in Hospital. 


On Commencement Day President Eliot said 
at the dinner of the Harvard alumni that the 
gifts to the University during the past year amount 
to about a quarter of a million dollars. Among 
these gifts was a bequest of $45,000 from two 
women who recently died in Portsmouth, N. H. 
They came of an old family, whose sons always 
went to Harvard. It was provided that the in- 
come should be used in the astronomical observa- 
tory. “They knew nothing of astronomy,” said 
the President. “ Why did they give it? Because, 
as is said in the will, of a brother who was inter- 
ested in the study of the heavenly bodies. I 
looked to see who he was. He died fifty 
years ago, just one year out of Harvard. There 
is a sentiment of human love held in women’s 
hearts for fifty years.” 


One afternoon last week Mrs. A. H. Hum- 
phreys, of Princeton, N. J., and her son, Willard 
Humphreys, Professor of German in Princeton 
University, went rowing on Lake George. Near 


Long Island Mrs. Humphreys rose hastily in the 


boat just as the swell from the steamer Ticon- 
deroga struck it. The craft was overturned, and 
both mother and son were thrown into the water. 
A dispatch says that Professor Humphreys 
managed to get hold of his mother and supported 
her for a long time, occasionally calling for help. 

His cries were heard by Samuel Hoadley, a man sixty 
years old, who has charge of the island. He ran for half 
a mile to the place where they were. Not stopping to 
undress, he kicked off his shoes and sprang into the 
water. Swimming out to the boat, which lay right side 
up, but filled with water, six or seven rods from shore, 
with the son clinging to the side and holding fast to his 
mother, Mr. Hoadley reached over the boat and took 
hold of the woman. His weight sank the craft, and left 
all three unsupported in the water. After a hard strug- 
gle Mr. Hoadley got the boat bottom side up, and the 
son’s arm across the stern, with his hand fast to the 
collar of his mother’s dress. Mr. Hoadley then swam 
ahead with the painter and towed them to shore. Mrs. 
Humphreys was dead when they reached the shore, but 
her son was saved. 


Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan ought to be proud of 
his two prize collies, who have just saved a 
human life and brought to shore a boat which 
was fast drifting down the Hudson River. Mr. 
Robert Armstrong, the superintendent of his 
kennels, with his wife, their baby, a woman vis- 
itor, and the two dogs, filled a boat pretty well for 
a day’s excursion. A dog sat in each end. 
Something on shore attracted the attention of 
the collie whose place was in the bow, and he 
made a bound toward his companion and upset 
the boat. Mr. Armstrong seized his child and 
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swam with it to a landing only a few yards dis. 
tant. It was all that Mrs. Armstrong and her 
visitor could do to keep their heads above water, 
and, as the visitor could not swim, she screamed 
for help. The dogs seemed to realize that she 
needed assistance, and when Mr. Armstrong 
looked around he was surprised to see the collies, 
one on’each side of the visitor, towing her to 
shore. Mr. Armstrong rescued his wife, and at 
his command the dogs swam out and recovered 
the boat. Last year Mr. Armstrong had taught 
the collies to pull him ashore, and it was this 
instruction which saved at least one life the other 
day. 


Bits of Fun 


She—So you don’t like the hat just in front of 
us? How would you like it trimmed? He (sav- 
agely)—With a lawn mower.— 77¢-Bits. 

A Medical View.—“ Physicians, as a rule, are 
bitterly down on the hard times.” For what 
special reason?” ‘ They say people have had to 
eat such plain food that they are too healthy to 
be interesting.” —Detrott Free Press. 


A political speaker accused a rival of “un- 
fathomable meanness,” and then, rising to the 
occasion, said, “ I warn him not to persist in his 
disgraceful course, or he’ll find that two of us 
can play at that game!”— 77#-Bits. 


Mexicans are not very fond of Spaniards, and 
jokes are constantly cropping up in Mexico illus- 
trative of the arrogance of the Spanish character. 
One now current in Mexico runs as follows: A 
Spaniard arrived at Vera Cruzand stepped ashore 
just as an earthquake occurred. Putting on a 
benign smile, he said: “ Tremble not, Earth, I 
am not going to harm thee.”—San Francisco 
Argonaut. 


The following laconic but expressive phrase 
is said to have been invented by a London waiter. 
It was a City restaurant, where there is no at- 
tempt to put on “style,” and where the waiters 
have acode of their own. A guest entered, took 
his seat, and mode-tly asked for poached eggs on 
toast. “Adam and Eve on a raft,” yelled the 
waiter. The guest changed his order. “I think 
I’ll have those eggs scrambled,” he said. “ Wreck 
’em,” bawled the waiter.— What to Eat. 


At an assize court the late Justice Maule was 
engaged in passing sentence on a prisoner, when 
one of the officers of the court annoyed him by 
crossing the gangway beneath him with papers 
for members of the bar. “Don’t you know,” 
cried the judge, severely addressing the official 
culprit, “that you ought never to pass between 
two gentlemen when one of them is addressing the 
other?” Having thus relieved his mind, the 
judge proceeded to pass sentence of seven years’ 
penal servitude on the other gentleman.— House- 
hold Words. 





For the 


The Diary of a Lonely Rooster 
By Nora Archibald Smith 
Monday, October 1 

Iam a lonely rooster. I am alone, all alone 
in the world. I was anonly chicken, and my only 
mother is with me no longer. I may have had 
an only father, too—I do not know—but he is 
not here, either. I have no playmates but a big 
horse and a big cow, and they know very little 
about nice games. 

I must find something to amuse me, or my 
feathers will drop out for sadness. I am walking 
by the pond and writing my diary in the soft 
mud. I must talk to some one, if it is only to 
myself. 

Tuesday, October 2 

I was right. My feathers have begun to fall. 
Half my tail is gone this morning. My master 
feeds me well, but I cannot eat alone. Even the 
cow pushed me away when I strolled into her 
stall just now. She is so big she cannot under- 
stand me. 

Iam so unhappy! 
pond and drown? 


Shall I wade out in the 


Wednesday, October 3 
Idid not drown. Iam still here. Something 
has happened. Something new has come to the 
fam. Itis smallerthanI. Itisalive. I like to 
watch it. 
Thursday, October 4 
They say it isa kitten. It has fourlegs. It 
canrun. It makes a little bit of a funny noise, 
not nearly as loud as my best crow. I feel bet- 
te. I got up on the fence this morning and 
crowed so loud that the kitten was afraid. But I 
will not hurt it. I am kind. 


Saturday, October 6 
The kitten can play nicely. I feel quite happy 
when she chases her tail. I forgot to write my 
diary yesterday, it was so gay in the barn. 


Sunday, October 7 
The kitten let me eat out of her saucer this 
morning. I am grateful. I brought her a nice 
fat worm just now. She will like itso much. I 
will take her to the pond by and by. 


Monday, October 8 
She did not enjoy the pond, after all. She 
says she does not like to wet her feet. She 
thinks it is better fun to play in the barn with me. 
What sweet things kittens are! 


Tuesday, October 9 
lam so happy. The kitten cuddles down by 


my side and purrs, when I lie on the barn floor 
and ruffie out my feathers in the sunshine. I am 


Little People 
we 


not lonely now. I shall not write my diary any 
more. I have a friend. 


The Moose and the Boat 

In the State of Maine there are a number of 
beautiful lakes, some of them so large that smail 
steamboats carry passengers from one end of the 
lake to the other. This summer, while crossing 
a lake, a moose was seen swimming in the 
same direction the steamboat was going. The 
captain got a rope ready, and when alongside the 
moose threw it over its head. The moose nat- 
urally was frightened, and swam faster, towing 
the boat. He suddenly turned about and almost 
upset it. The moose headed for the woods on a 
low point of land, and the captain saw that if he 
did not cut the rope the moose would wreck the 
boat. The rope was cut, and the moose, freed 
from his burden, soon struck the shore and dis- 
appeared in the woods. 


An Island and a Bridge 

Have you ever sat on the bank of a stream 
and watched the earth build up against a stick or 
a stone, or seemingly just grow up from the bot- 
tom? It’s very interesting, and if you have never 
watched this making of land, do it the first chance 
you get. You will see it at the seashore. A 
wave will rush up and deposit a lot of sand 
against a bottle lying on the shore; another wave 
will come, and more sand will be deposited, or 
the bottle will be buried from sight. This will 
go on until quite a ridge is formed, and then a 
wave will rush in and take the ridge, bottle, and 
all with it. This action of the water changes 
coast-lines and harbors—closing harbors or mak- 
ing them dangerous, or opening new harbors, 
making new land. If you should talk with men 
who live near the water, you will hear them say, 
“Yes, when I was a boy big vessels could come 
in that harbor, but a boat of any size has not been 
able to come in here for years;” or, “ When I 
was a boy, this was water. This land has been 
thrown up here within twenty-five years.” Down 
at Coney Island, which lies in New York Harbor, 
every winter the storms—that is, the waves—beat 
down land in one place and build it up in another, 
so that you have to learn every year certain parts 
of the island over again. A big hotel standing 
there, when it was built was built where is now 
the ocean. The water undermined it, and it was 
moved back. Still, last winter, during a storm it 
looked quite possible that the hotel would be 
undermined again. Where is now a channel of 
water was a broad beach that permitted people 
to walk from one hotel to another. 

When you read of harbor pn you 
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must understand that they are attempts to make the 
passage of vessels easier in channels that have 
become choked up by this constant action of the 
water and the deposit that follows. The Missouri 
River will, during a storm, change its banks, and 
the farm that was on one side of the river before 
the storm will be on the other side of the river 
after the storm. You can understand this better 
if you will mark with sticks places in a stream that 
you can study, or even watch the edge of the 
stream, and mark the difference in the coast-line 
before and after a storm that raises the water in 
the stream. When you do this, and compare dif- 
ferent parts of the stream, you will have a faint 
conception of the power there is in water. 

A little boy and girl one day carried large stones 
and heavy sticks, and built a bridge from a little 
island, formed by eddies in the stream, to the 
shore, about two feet away. They showed a 
good deal of engineering skill in the way they 
built the bridge. The water it spanned rushed 
along with a good dea! of force. 

It took two or three days to build the bridge, 
which was finished by putting four cups, without 
handles, in which some ferns were planted, on 
the two ends of the bridge, like vases of plants. 

A storm came up in the night, and it was not 
possible to visit the bridge for two days. Word 


had come that the water in the stream was very 
high, and every one thought, if he did not say, 
that the children's bridge would be destroyed. 
When the storm was over, and the bridge was 


visited, there was no water underit. A heavy 
limb of a tree had lodged in the stream just 
above the bridge, the sand and earth had washed 
down, and the bridge stood high and dry on an 
island, its beautiful vases of flowers somewhat 
beaten down, but otherwise uninjured. The 
bridge stood there until late September, when there 
was a severe wind and rain storm, lasting four 
days. When the bridge was visited after this 
storm, there was no bridge, island, or trunk of 
tree, but on the other side of the stream, lower 
down, was a point of land that had not been 
there before. It was concluded that that was 
the island, and when the water fell a cup without 
a handle was found buried in the sand. 


The Occupant of the Dol -Carriage 


A little girl was wheeling a doll-carriage on the 
sidewalk. She wheeled it so carefully thatit was 
evident she was very proud of the doll. Presently 
a boy turned the corner, and knocked the side of 
the carriage with his foot. ‘Don’t you touch my 
cat!” exclaimed the little girl in an excited tone. 
“Cat! Did she say cat?” thought the one who 
heardher. Presently the little boy struck the car- 
triage again, and the little girl in evident distress 
knelt down beside it, as if to protect it, saying, 
“Don’t touch my cat, please donot!” And surely 
there in the baby-carriage, rolled in a doll’s flannel 
blanket, was a black and white kitten, with its fore 
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paw held up close to its head, like a tiny baby, lying 
on its back, perfectly contented and happy. It 
blinked its blue eyes, as if to say, “ Not many 
kittens receive this attention.” The little girl 
said that the kitten would get into the doll-car- 
riage herself and lie down, and seemed to enjoy 
the motion of the carriage. An hour afterward 
the kitten was still in the carriage, rolled in the 
blanket, and quite content. 


To the Sweet Pea 


If I were little Sweet Pea, 

With my wings on, seems to me 
I wou:d never wait 

Out there so late 

For some one to gather me ; 
But soon as the day was through, 
And the stars swam in the blue, 
I would give a shake 

Of my wings, and I’d take 

All my brothers and sisters, too, 
And up and away I'd fly, 

Oh, s.raight and swift and high ! 


And I’d go—I think I’d go 
Where the lovely star-worlds grow, 
In rows and squares, 

And rings and pairs, 

All pink and purple and snow. 
We'd throng the aisles of the sky, 
My millions of mates and I! 

And the star-folk would gaze 

In great amaze 

As we’d float and flutter by ; 

And they’d watch to see us alight 
In clouds of crimson and white. 


In flocks of purple and pink 

We would light on a star, I think ; 
The yellowest one— 

And the folks would all run, 

And bring us star-dew to drink. 
And they’d all begin to cry, 

Now How? and Whence? and Why? 
And Whither? and Who? 

And What are you? 

In a way to make one sigh ; 

And they’d ask of all they’d meet 
What made the sky so sweet. 


But we never would tell our name 
Till the little star-children came 
With their Ahs! and Ohs! 

For I suppose 

They’re in stars and earth the same. 


Then each one we would answer clear, 
“ Why, we are Earth-flowers, dear! 
We are just Sweet Peas, 
All these—and these ! 
And we’re come to visit here ; 
And the earth looks so far and so black, 
Perhaps we will never go back.” 
’ —Exchanee. 





The Home Club 


The Reflection of the Home 


That children reflect with painful truth the 
standards, moral and social, of the people about 
them is accepted. It is a new version of “the 
stream can be no purer than its source.” The 
child who grows up in an atmosphere of preten- 
sion and deceit will carry the marks always, 
though a new spiritual life may give a larger 
comprehension of life’s values. The snobbish- 
ness of children is one of the first revelations 
they make of their home training. One mother 
who had been deserted by her husband had to 
make her living for herself and her child by 
doing personal service for women able to pay 
to secure comfort and beauty, or rather the ap- 
pearance of daintiness. This worker, by her 
gentle, quiet dignity, commanded a large trade, 
principally among women of wealth. The deser- 
tion of her husband had been duly chronicled by 
the newspapers whose circulation is secured by 
the freedom with which they publish private 
affairs, and the little mother withdrew her child 
fom both school and Sunday-school lest she 
should hear some reference to her father and his 
escapade. To the child her father had gone 
West, and she was permitted to talk about his 
return. The mother deeply deplored the lonely 
life forced on her little girl; but the child was 
very sensitive and proud. One of the mother’s 
customers, finding out that the child had been 
withdrawn from all child life, insisted that she 
should go to the Sunday-school and into the 
class with her own little girl, going so far as 
to offer to send her carriage for the child. 
This the working mother forbade. She took 
the child to the Sunday-school, which was in 
a section of the city remote from her home, 
and asked to have her put in the class with her 
supposed friend’s child. The mother waited. 
As the strange little girl appeared, she was looked 
at with the frankest curiosity by the young and 
fashionably dressed teacher and her pupils. One 
little girl gushed and fussed over the little 
stranger, and did it with very evident self-con- 
siousness. At last she settled back, and one of 
the others whispered to her. The mother saw 
her child’s face grow crimson, and then saw it 
fade away until her face was marble, while she 
half rose as if to leave the class, and then sat 
back. The young teacher, with scarcely concealed 
smile, shook her finger at the two whisperers as 
the opening exercises began. 

The mother could hardly wait for the white- 
faced child to come to her. She took her by the 
band, and when they were on the street asked 
what was the matter. The child could not speak, 
but she smiled. The mother kept still. When 
iside the door of the room that was parlor and 


workroom, the little girl sobbed out: “ Mamma, 
is it true that you cut Mrs. ——’s corns and nails ?” 
The child had never seen her mother at work. 
“ Her little girl said so, and asked the other little 
girls to send their mammas, ’cause we were 
poor. And they just looked and did not speak 
tome. Mamma,” after a long pause, “did papa 
run away? Mrs. ’s little girl said he did, 
with somebody. He didn’t, did he?” 

The tragedy the mother had tried to keep from 
her child was no longer a secret. . 

“T don’t want that little girl to be good to me,” 
with a drawing up of her little head and a throw- 
ing back of her shoulders. “I don’t want any- 
body to be good to me. I’ve got you. Oh, I 
wish my papa had not runned away !” 

That experience changed the whole attitude of 
that child toward life. She felt herself marked— 
somebody on whom a veil of separation had 
fallen. She went to school when her mother 
was forced to give up educating her at home. 
Through her en'ire school and college life she 
shut herself out from the girls about her, and 
their interests. 

“TI shall go to college, mamma, because it will 
enable me to make a better living for us both. 
We will go far away when I get a position.” 

She must have learned the truth some time, 
but it was cruel beyond expression to have it 
come through the criminal thoughtlessness of a 
vulgar mother. 

The social standards and estimates of children 
are the measurements of the sviritual life of the 
homes of which they are a part. 


College-Trained Women and the Home 

Frequently the statement is made, sometimes 
in tones of sorrow, sometimes in bitter criticism, 
sometimes in righteous self-congratulation, that 
college women Co not take kindly to housekeep- 
ing, and, therefore, college training for women 
is extra-hazardous; it takes from woman what 
nature gave her, and puts nothing sound or true 
in its place. It is doubtful if this statement is 
ever made in absolute belief. Let any fair-minded 
woman stop and mentally estimate the women 
she knows, and she probably will be forced to 
admit that the college-trained women she knows 
are the best housekeepers, secure the best returns 
for their money, run their houses with less friction, 
have more leisure, and make their time count for 
more in their homes and in the outside world 
than the non-collegiate woman. The college- 
trained woman has learned to systematize her 
time. For years she has had to live with a con- 
sciousness of time; she has been compelled to 
recognize the rights of others in the use of time; 
she has acquired to a greater or less a 
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sense of proportion, and she does not distort the 
business of life out of all relation to eternity. 
She has learned that life is cumulative, and that 
you must take the steps toward the end; that 
trying to do two years’ work in one cripples the 
possibility of the completion of the third year 
in good condition. Certainly there are college 
women of whom no one is proud; but where 
would they be, what would they be, without the 
discipline and training that a college degree com- 
pelled? The college cannot supply brains or 
character; it is a cultivator. 

College education makes both men and women 
better, irrespective of the ability they bring to the 
college. Those who make shipwreck of their 
lives do so in spite of their education, not because 
of it. 

That college education naturally leads women 
to think of a professional career is not true; it 
leads to that if, in the course of the period of col- 
lege life, the taste or necessity of the student 
leads to a specialty. The census of Massachu- 
setts reveals the fact that there are seventy thou- 
sand more women than menin the State. In view 
of this fact, the seventy thousand, or a certain 
portion of them, must emigrate, become self-sup- 
porting, or charges on friends or the community. 
And this in a State where 88 per cent. of 100 resi- 
dents live in homes. Of the 100,000 boarders 


in Massachusetts over 69,000 are males; less 
than half of this number are native-born, while 


two-thirds of the thirty-odd thousand female 
boarders are native-born. 

That this army of unattached women are 
largely self-dependent is doubtless true, and that 
their value to themselves and their community 
depends on the degree to which they are trained 
is, without doubt, true. 

The woman with a college education is almost 
certain to earn a good living if she must support 
herself, which by no means debars her from lov- 
ing and being loved; and when she is placed at 
the head of a house the trained mind will be a 
giant to grapple with her ignorance of the facts 
she faces. The same habits of mind that enabled 
her to grapple with the unknown in books, that 
made her an investigator of phenomena, will make 
her the mistress indeed of her house. 

The following, from the New York “Sun,” 
could never be said of the college-trained woman: 
“Very nice,’ said one woman of another, ‘but 
limited. She’s bounded on the north by her 
servants, on the south by her children, on the 
east by her ailments, and on the west by her 
clothes.’ ” 


Children and Bicycles 
Physicians for some time have been urging 
great care in the fitting of bicycles to small chil- 
dren. They insist that the possibilities of devel- 
oping hip trouble by the use of machines too 


large for growing boys and girls are very great. 


The protest, with which every sensible person 
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will agree, is against a child using the wheel when 
the saddle is so far out of reach that the child 
can use the wheel only by standing on the pedals, 
The way to fit a bicycle to a child is to have the 
wheel at first small enough for the saddle to be 
raised several times before the child outgrows the 
machine. To buy a wheel on the principle that the 
child will grow to it is absolutely wrong, and is 
fraught with every danger to the child who is to 
use it. 


Women Offenders 

The newspapers of the country are bringing 
serious charges of criminal thoughtlessness against 
women because of the wearing of birds as hat- 
trimmings. Legislation has been invoked in 
some States to prevent the destruction of the 
birds of the State. Mr. Frank Chapman, of the 
Natural History Museum, New York, recently 
stated that he found forty different kinds of birds 
worn on the hats of the women he saw on the 
streets of New York in one day. “Garden 
and Forest” says that the loss to the country 
through insects and fungi that destroy plant life 
amounts to $1,500,000 per day. Birds destroy 
the plant-destroying insects. 

It is doubtless true, as stated by the head of 
a firm doing a large importing business in mil- 
liners’ supplies, that many of the birds, wings, 
and even heads of birds worn are manufactured 
from the feathers of domestic fowls—duck, tur- 
key, chicken, and game-bird plumage being skill- 
fully made to closely resemble the natural bird. 
The fact remains that ornithologists have dis- 
covered the decrease in bird life in our woods, 
and that certain kinds of birds are becoming ex- 
tinct. That fashion is largely responsible for this 
condition cannot be denied, and that women are 
the offenders must be acknowledged. 


A New Use for Brownies 

One of the most sensible fashions of recent 
years is that of putting small boys into blue jeans 
overalls as play garments. What could be better? 
The garments cost little, are easily washed, and 
are made to fit loosely, thus allowing the greatest 
freedom of movement. In the window of one 
of the small thread-and-needle stores on the East 
Side in New York was one of these garments 
marked by a card, “ Brownies, 25 cents.” The little 
East Side boys’ mothers have discovered the use 
and comfort of these garments made like a 
laborer’s overalls, and the small boy is far more 
comfortable and the probabilities for cleanliness 
very much greater than ever before. Long may 
the mothers of small boys approve of the 
blue “brownies” which were used one mort 
ing by small boys all along the East River front 
as bathing suits; a dry pair was in readiness 
when the small boy left the water; two boys 
wrung them after they had served their purposé 
and spread them on the string-piece to cry. 





